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The machine 


Quite a machine, this spectrograph at 
American Can laboratories at May- 
wood, Illinois. 

First, the steel is heated in a high- 
energy electrical discharge until it 
gives off light. 


Then it resolves this light into its 
component parts. 


Finally it takes a picture of these 
component parts on photographic 
film. This is called the spectrum of 
the sample. This spectrum is just as 
characteristic of the steel as an indi- 


that looks inside steel for you 


vidual’s fingerprints. It actually re- 
veals the composition of the steel. 


So then what? 


Well, American Can scientists eval- 
uate the spectrum and determine at 
once whether the sample meets estab- 
lished specifications. 


Spectrographic analysis like this isan 
important part of American Can’s 
quality control. Its purpose? To 
assure our customers that the steel in 
their containers will have the corro- 


sion resistance it needs to do their 
specific container job. 


Quality control in steel, thickness 
of tin plate, solder, sealing com- 
pounds, enamel, and all the countless 
steps in can manufacture are but a 
part of American Can’s service to its 
customers. 


Thereis marketing research, thedesign 
of lithographed labels, processing help 
—to mention only a few more ser- 
vices. Why not ask our representa- 
tive for further details? Or write: 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY — York + Chicago + San Francisco 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FIBRE AND METAL CONTAINERS 
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OVER HALF A CENTURY 
OF KNOWING HOW 


Pre-Heaters 


Built To Meet the 
Exacting Demands 
of Severe Operating 
Conditions 


CRCO-American Pre-Heaters have proven themselves under the most trying 
conditions when the plants are flooded with red-ripe tomatoes which must be proces- 
sed at once. The automatic temperature controls assure a constant temperature re- 
gardless of the amount of flow and the CRCO method of distributing the product in 
a rapidly-moving layer insures against overheating, scorching or burning-on. 


CRCO-American Pre-Heaters are sturdily built . . . much faster in operation 

. require less handling of the product . . . are more sanitary and easier to keep 

clean . . . have more constant heat due to their vacuum steam type . . . and the 
temperature controls are automatic and positive. 


Send for special Bulletin showing CRCO-American Pre-Heaters and other out- 
standing equipment for juice lines. 


Niagara Fable New York 
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EDITORIALS 


Good old Dame Nature is doing all in her power 

to help the food situation of the world, but she 
looks to the canning industry as one of her chief lieu- 
tenants on this job. The season has been generally 
favorable from a planting point of view, and the re- 
ports say that acreages are being upped by the canners 
on most food items—and of course we talk of human 
foods, not of animal foods as the USDA and other 
officials usually do; because it is humans that we are 
interested in, particularly in starving Europe. But 
under the best intentions it is not proving so easy to 
do that as to promise it. Fertilizers, we understand, 
are fairly easy, but not so with seeds, nor with farming 
machinery. A hard task faces the growers, but they 
are not weakening under the prospect. They showed 
during the war that they could produce miracles in the 
outturn of food crops, and they are set now to equal 
or beat that record, but there are handicaps. 


OUTLOOK SOMEWHAT UNCERTAIN— 


If they produce the food crops there must be means 
of saving them, and in a form that may most easily 
and safely be moved to the hungry nations, as well as 
to our own people, which spells canning without any 
doubt. The growers are willing and the canners are 
willing but they may not be able to carry out their 
wishes because of the strikes which occurred earlier 
in the year, shutting down tin plate mills, can making 
plants, etc., and now facing further troubles if Czar 
Lewis decides to keep his coal men on vacation. 


“Facts For Industry,” put out by the Department 
of Commerce, under date of April 19th, but covering 
February, has just said about Metal Cans: 


“Total shipments of metal cans during February 
1946 showed a 27 per cent decline from the January 
shipments, according to a report released by the 
Bureau of the Census. These figures are based on 
metal can shipments expressed in terms of the weight 
of steel consumed in the manufacture of cans shipped. 


“During February, metal can shipments amounted to 
132,530 short tons as comrared with 181,396 tons 
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shipped during January. This decrease was largely 
caused by unsettled labor conditions in the metal can 
fabricating and food packing industries and shortages 
of steel. However, the February 1946 shipments were 
still substantially above the February shipments dur- 
ing 1943 and 1944, although below the total for this 
month of 1945. Almost 50 per cent of the decline was 
in shipments of fruit and vegetable cans. The re- 
mainder of the drop was about equally divided between 
other types of food cans and nonfood cans. 


“Approximately three-fourths of all cans shipped 
during February, or 101,083 tons were to be used for 
the packing of food products. Of these shipments, 
fruit and vegetable cans amounted to 37,133 tons, the 
largest single category of cans shipped. Shipments of 
cans for other than food products amounted to 31,447. 


“Metal cans shipped for sale to the trade during 
February amounted to 104,350 tons, or 79 per cent of 
all shipments. The remaining 28,180 tons shipped 
were of cans produced for use by the same company 
or by an affiliate, subsidiary, or parent company.” 

The can makers lost the most valuable months of 
the year in those early strikes, and they are not free 
from labor troubles right now, but they will do all in 
their power to supply their patrons with the needed 
cans. To do that, however, they must have a steady 
supply of tin plate—and as we see that has not yet 
cleared up—and they must have abundant, and reliable 
help, too. 


If the fine big crops are grown, as now planned, it 
will be a calamity if sufficient cans are not there to 
take care of them. 


The USDA has just issued an opinion on the season’s 
progress, as follows: 

“One of the earliest spring seasons in the north 
central States and the Ohio Valley since the Weather 
Bureau was established in 1870 caused the Department 
of Agriculture to remind Victory Gardeners to plant 
their 1946 gardens early to take advantage of the 
favorable weather. 
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Paul Stark, director of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture Victory Garden Program, pointed out that 
Weather Bureau records show that March, 1946, was 
the warmest since 1910 and ranks as the second or 
third warmest March since 1870. The area in which 
abnormally warm weather has advanced the planting 
season as much as three weeks covers the entire north 
central region, including the Ohio Valley. 


The warm spell has overlapped the Alleghenies to 
give the East coast an advanced season also, but not 
to the degree recorded in the central States region. 
Mr. Stark pointed out also that moisture conditions 
likewise have been favorable to garden work. ... The 
early season also will permit time for successive plant- 
ings on the same ground, and so further add to the 
total food production. . . . In view of the shortage of 
tin and shipping cartons, Mr. Stark added, home can- 
ning and preservation are needed more than ever, 
especially the canning of tomatoes, which have been 
short.” 


Every possible help is needed because it means more 
food saved. 


Walter F. Straub, director of the Office of Emer- 
gency Food Program, has issued a renewed appeal for 
active cooperation with the emergency food program. 
He addressed the appeal to food manufacturers, whole- 
salers, retailers and brokers. 


Mr. Straub emphasized the humanitarian aspect of 
the program and pointed to the cabled report on the 
famine crisis abroad from former President Herbert 
C. Hoover, honorary chairman of the Famine Emer- 
gency Committee, and Dr. F. A. FitzGerald of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


The Hoover-FitzGerald report, after describing food 
conditions in Czechoslovakia, Finland, Poland, and 
Switzerland, concluded that the “critical urgency of 
food needs of Europe cannot be overemphasized.” 


“Unless the program of the Famine Emergency 
Committee can be realized, widespread starvation dur- 
ing the next three months is inevitable,” the report 
said. 


FARM LABOR REPORT—Farm wage rates con- 
tinued to increase during the first quarter of 1946 as 
farmers bid for help to plant 1946 crops, the USDA 
reported. Wage rates were 2‘0 above Jan. 1, 1946, 
and 6% higher than a year earlier. 


The number of hired hands working on farms was 
about the same as a year ago, but the number of family 
workers increased enough to lift total employment on 
the first of April 2% over a year ago. With field work 
possible over most of the country, employment rose 
10% from a month earlier. 


Showing just a trifle more than the usual seasonal 
advance, the farm wage rate rose from 347% of the 


1910-14 average on Jan. 1, to 355% on April 1... . 
A total of 7,469,000 farm operators and unpaid mem- 
bers of their families were engaged in farm work on 


April 1. This was 10% greater than the number of 
family workers employed a month earlier and 2% 
greater than the number at work a year ago. 


So there you have the picture and it means you have 
a big job confronting you—if you can get the cans— 
not all for the profit in it, but from a humanitarian 
point of view. At the same time you know it will pay 
you well, if you do it. And you will. 


MAKE WARS IMPOSSIBLE !—It could be done, 
but it won’t. How? Destroy the airplane! Hitler 
would never have attempted to conquer all Europe, 
and hope to conquer the United States, if he had not 
thought that he had mastery of the world through his 
air squadrons; and we could never have gotten into 
the successful war we did, in Europe and Asia, if we 
had not obtained mastery of the air. And more impor- 
tant than all else, without the airplane the atomic 
bomb would be a dud. They can’t project them other- 
wise far enough to keep from blowing themselves up. 
Today the whole world sits in fear and trembling in 
the presence of this atomic bomb and its possibilities, 
for there is practically no defense against it—not with 
a plane that can soar into the stratosphere and drop 
its bombs, wreaking horrible loss of life and destruc- 
tion of property, before their presence could be de- 
tected, and despite detection. 


After the last war the nations agreed to scrap their 
navies, as the basic cause of war, or at least of making 
war easy. We were the only ones that carried out the 
agreement, but it would have made no difference since 
the plane came along to supersede the great dread- 
naughts, and all their little ones, and so rendered such 
an agreement worthless, even if the other nations had 
lived up to their agreements. 


Our peace conference is merely a duplicate of that 
held at Marseilles, following the first World War, 
where the Chairman, M. Clemenceau, a _ notorious 
atheist, opened the meeting with the avowal that the 
name of God was not to be mentioned in the proceed- 
ings, and so it is with the present peace (save the 
mark) conference in New York. God is the creator 
and the ruler of this universe, be your tenets what 
they may, and God will not be defied. A quarter cen- 
tury after Marseilles a war 100 times worse than the 
previous one broke out, as you have seen, and yet puny 
man thinks that he can defy God. 


For that same reason man will not destroy the air- 
plane, nor take steps to end all war even if he could. 
Well, he is a creature with free-will, and others likewise 
endowed will flock to him, and wars, and torture for 
the whole world will go on. A thought worth while 
within the octave of Good Friday, and His efforts to 
establish love for one another. 
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The Relationship of Spoilage to 
Rough Handling and 
Contaminated Cooling Water 


Several years ago, most spoilage from 
leakage could easily be diagnosed as re- 
sulting from one of many apparent 
causes, such as knock-down flanges, loose 
double seams or obvious manufacturing 
defects. Spoilage from leakage because 
of these obvious abnormalities will con- 
tinue to occur, but fortunately the inci- 
dence is diminishing. During the past 
few years, however, an increasing num- 
ber of samples are being reported as not 
clear-cut as to the cause for leakage. 
More and more frequently the reports 
carry the phrase, “Cans appear to have 
been handled roughly—otherwise, no ob- 
vious cause for leakage noted.” 

An analysis of available field and labo- 
ratory records and field observations 
points very definitely toward rough han- 
dling of filled cans as the explanation 
for the condition. 

Specific instances, where facts were 
readily available, produced a rather con- 
sistently repeated pattern of probable 
cause and effect. Two salient facts are 
outstanding. When automatic filled-can 
handling equipment was employed, and 
where highly contaminated cooling water 
was likely, the spoilage rate increased. 

The relationship of this increase to 
rough handling of filled cans coupled 
with the possibility of contaminated cool- 
ing water was investigated both in the 
laboratory and in the field. The results 
have been rather startling. It is, there- 
fore, the purpose of this paper to con- 
sider these conditions in the light of 
some of the available evidence and to 
suggest means of minimizing the econo- 
mic loss and high nuisance value of 
avoidable spoilage. 


DAMAGE TO DOUBLE SEAM 


Obviously, if the can shows no defects 
in assembly or in manufacture, the only 
possible entry point for leakage bacteria 
is through an apparently satisfactory 
double seam. Substitute materials used 
in the double seam compound cannot be 
blamed as the probable explanation for 
this type of can failure. In many in- 
stances during the recent war years, sub- 
stitutes were produced which actually 
gave better performance than the origi- 
nal material for which it was primarily 
designed to substitute. This is true in 
the case of the double seam compounds 
developed as a result of the early critical 
rubber situation. Yet, if the seam was 
well formed and the double seam com- 
pound was good, why then should there 
be any failure of the can through the 
double seam? The answer is rough han- 
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dling or denting of the cans, particularly 
when they are wet with bacteria-laden 
cooling water. 


The effect of dents on the ability of 
the well formed double seam to protect 
the sterile contents of the can is a very 
complex subject to discuss in that it is 
impossible to predict whether a given 
can with a given dent will spoil as a 
result of leakage through the seam. If 
any break occurs in the continuity of the 
seal, as from a dent, spoilage is possible. 
Whether or not leakage will result de- 
pends upon three main factors, (1) the 
position of the dent, (2) the force and 
direction of the deforming blow, and (3) 
the ever present question of whether the 
double seam compound has been suffi- 
ciently disturbed at the point so as to 
permit air-borne or water-borne micro- 
organisms to gain entry to the can. Cer- 
tain areas, particularly at or adjacent 
to the sideseam juncture are more prone 
than others to permit leakage to result 
from a given blow. The force and direc- 
tion of the blow give rise to greater 
hazards in some instances than others. 
The ability of the double seam compound 
to maintain a hermetic seal under these 
varying conditions is always problemati- 
cal and not predictable. 


BACTERIA IN COOLING WATER 


The medium surrounding the can at 
the time of a critical dent has a tremen- 
dous influence on the probability of spoil- 
age resulting from leakage. The possi- 
bility of spoilage resulting from leakage 
as a result of disturbance of the double 
seam is greatly magnified if the can is 
wet at the time of the blow. This is 
apparent from the relative levels of con- 
tamination of air and water, particularly 
cooling canal water. Even very heavily 
contaminated air has a relatively low 
bacterial count—somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of two organisms in 10 ce. or 
0.2 organism per cc. On the other hand, 
counts of from 100 to 100,000 bacteria 
per cc. are not uncommon in cooling 
canal water. Thus a given dent permit- 


ting the entrance of even minute 
amounts of cooling water to the can 
could be very hazardous, whereas the 
same dent admitting the same amount of 
air would be considerably less likely to 
result in spoilage of the canned food. 

For example, one canner had regularly 
passed cans of cream style corn through 
a corn shaker while they were wet with 
cooling water. Appreciable spoilage was 
experienced. By changing the practice, 
so that the cans were dry before shak- 
ing, the gross spoilage in this product 
was reduced 50 per cent. While the cans 
were not actually dented, the treatment 
evidently caused sufficient disturbance of 
the double seam to permit some of the 
cans to suck in cooling water adhering 
to the seams. Some canners have been 
able to allow the cans to dry in the 
crates before discharging into automatic 
can handling systems. The spoilage rec- 
ords in these instances indicate the ad- 
vantage of this practice. 


BIO TEST 


In order to determine the protection 
efficiency of double seam compounds in 
the laboratory, a Standard Biological 
Test, better known as a Bio Test, is run. 
The double seam compound to be tested 
is applied to 307 diameter ends in the 
approved manner. For comparison, an 
equal number of ends with standard com- 
mercial double seam compound is used. 

Briefly, the test consists of placing 
about one ounce of dried peas in a 307 
x 409 can, filling the can with a weak 
sugar solution at or above 200° F., clos- 
ing with covers bearing the test com- 
pound or control compound. Thus, a suit- 
able medium is prepared for the support 
of growth of leakage bacteria should 
they subsequently find their way into the 
can. The closed cans are then sterilized 
at 240°F. in a standard retort. While 
the cans are being sterilized, cooling 
water is inoculated with heavily laden 
bacterial cultures. The organism used is 
one which is a rapid producer of gas in 
the medium prepared in the cans. The 
concentration of these bacteria in the 
cooling water is about four million per 
ec. High vacuums (about 16 to 19 
inches) at the end of the cooling period 
assist the bacteria to find their way to 
the inside of the can in the event of a 
break in the seal. 


“CAN KILLER” 
After a standard period of cooling in 
the contaminated water, the crates of 
cans are removed, tilted to drain off the 
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excess water and the wet cans are then 
run down an abuse hazard. This “can 
killer” is a series of gravity tracks which 
zig zag back and forth on successively 
lowering levels. The cans roll down one 
length of track, strike a metal stop, drop 
to the next lower track and so on. Dur- 
ing this treatment, the cans, especially 
the groove between the lower edge of 
the double seam and the can body, are 
wet with water carrying a high concen- 
tration of bacteria. Any inability of the 
double seam compound to maintain a 
hermetic seal under these adverse con- 
ditions becomes evident after such treat- 
ment. They are examined daily, and all 
swells are removed for the regular spoil- 
age examination routine. Only swells 
which show no obvious reason for leak- 
age other than dents are counted as fail- 
ures of the double seam compound. Com- 
mercially acceptable compounds have a 
usual Bio Test spoilage rate of five to 
ten cans per thousand under the severe 
conditions of the test. These same com- 
pounds perform very well in the field 
under normal, or even moderately ab- 
normal conditions with little or no spoil- 
age resulting from closely observed runs 
of anywhere from 100,000 to 1,000,000 
cans. 


As is to be expected, some of the 
double seam compounds submitted for 
test are never approved for commercial 
trial in that the Bio Test spoilage rate 
is too high. Yet, it was with these un- 
satisfactory compounds that we learned 
some of the most significant facts con- 
cerning the relationship of spoilage to 
rough handling and contaminated cool- 
ing water. A compound, found to be 
unsatisfactory in the Bio Test, was pur- 
posely selected because it gave the high- 
est spoilage rate of any tested during 
several years, 200 cans per thousand. A 
substantial number of cans were run, 
everything being uniform except for one 
important point. Half of the cans were 
run in the usual manner. The remainder 
were allowed to dry overnight after 
water cooling in the inoculated cooling 
water before they were sent down the 
abuse hazard. The results were startling 
and almost disbelieved by many. Those 
cans run down the hazard when wet 
showed the same high spoilage rate of 
200 cans per thousand. Those allowed 
to dry before traveling the abuse hazard 
showed the low spoilage rate of four 
cans per thousand. Several repetitions 
of this test as well as similar tests which 
have been run in the laboratory since 
have produced the same type of result. 
The fact that many low vacuum cans 
were found among those allowed to dry 
before being run down the abuse hazard 
shows that while the cans leaked, spoil- 
age did not result when air instead of 
water was sucked into the cans. 


Another variation of the test was to 
run a portion of the cans down the abuse 
hazard after closure but before process- 
ing. After these cans had been proc- 
essed and cooled in the contaminated 
water, they were hand cased directly 
from the crates. The spoilage rate was 


higher than the controls, indicating that 
the denting and its effect on resultant 
leakage was more severe under the con- 
ditions of this test. 


FAULTY COMMERCIAL PRACTICES 


It certainly is hoped that commercial 
handling of cans would not be as severe 
as that of the abuse hazard nor would 
one normally expect the bacterial count 
of cooling water to be 4,000,000 per ce. 
However, in some instances commercial 
cans appear to have been treated as 
roughly, if not more roughly, than those 
in the laboratory tests; and in other in- 
stances, cooling canal contaminations 
have been found to be as high as 9,000,- 
000 bacteria per ce. Fortunately, these 
exaggerated conditions are the exception 
rather than the rule. However, between 
these extremes and those of handling 
cans like eggs and using sterile cooling 
water, lie all degrees of rough handling 
and contamination. 

A controlled test in a large cannery 
was conducted in order to establish the 
normal incidence of spoilage in No. 2 
cans of peas in that plant under operat- 
ing conditions. Comparisons were made 
to establish the difference in spoilage 
rates when running cans’ through the 
automatic equipment as compared to 
hand casing directly from the crates. To 
accomplish this, every other retort crate 
emerging from the canal was sent to the 
automatic handling line in the usual 
manner while the alternate crates were 
diverted for hand casing. The automatic 
equipment consisted of a crate dumper, 
unscrambler, elevator, gravity track and 
boxer. There was a total of about 1,075 
cases handled in each manner. After a 
suitable time had elapsed, the lots were 
examined can for can. All swells were 
carefully inspected for cause of spoilage. 
After eliminating those few cans show- 
ing obvious defects, the spoilage was 
found to be 1.9 cans per thousand for the 
lot handled over the automatic equip- 
ment as compared to no spoilage what- 
soever in the hand cased lot. 


One of the most significant observa- 
tions on an entire season’s pack was 
made at one factory where peas, whole 
kernel corn and cream style corn were 
packed in No. 2 cans. Some 12-ounce 
vacuum packed corn was also run. There 
was no opportunity to make a detailed 
study during the operating season so 
that the broad aspects and implications 
are the only real data available. In peas, 
spoilage averaged about seven cans per 
thousand. All cans were handled over 
automatic equipment. Whole kernel corn 
was also handled over this equipment, 
and the spoilage rate on at least 30,000 
cases ran over 16 cans per thousand. 
The cream style corn was hand cased. 
These were identically the same cans as 
used for the whole kernel corn, but the 
spoilage from all causes was less than 
one can per thousand. The 12-ounce 
vacuum packed corn was hand cased 
with a gross spoilage result of less than 
.75 can per thousand. The condition of 
the cooling water was not known. 


There were, no doubt, factors other 
than automatic handling equipment and 
cooling canal water to contribute to the 
high level of gross spoilage, but the 
implications of the results cannot be 
overlooked. 


MISUSE OF AUTOMATIC HAN- 
DLING EQUIPMENT 

In order that there is no misinterpre- 
tation of what is meant by automatic 
handling equipment, it is probably well 
to state that the term is meant to include 
any automatic device for raising, lower- 
ing, conveying or transferring cans from 
one position or location to another. Thus, 
bar flight elevators, lowerators, cable 
conveyors, gravity tracks, etc., must not 
be overlooked when considering rough 
handling of filled cans. 

With the conditions of labor shortage 
and absolute necessity for increased pro- 
ductions during the past several years, 
the canning industry could not have 
risen to its part of the task as magnifi- 
cently as it did without the assistance 
of automatic handling equipment. It is 
not logical that these efficient methods 
will be discarded, but rather that they 
will gain in popularity. It is logical that 
poorly adjusted or poorly adapted ma- 
chinery can be a detriment rather than 
an aid. There is no criticism of auto- 
matic handling equipment as such, but 
it is easily recognized that without fre- 
quent inspection and careful adjustment, 
even properly adapted equipment might 
be introducing a hazard in the attempt 
to get efficient production with a mini- 
mum of spoilage. 

One very good example of improper 
operation of a good piece of equipment 
was found after excessive spoilage 
showed up in a block of 12-ounce vacuum 
packed corn. Examination of the spoil- 
age showed about 80 per cent of the cans 
to be severely dented in a rather regular 
pattern, all dents appearing just above 
the bottom seam or just below the top 
seam. About 90 per cent of the dented 
cans showed these rather deep dents just 
to one side or the other of the can side- 
seam. Diametrically opposite were simi- 
lar deep dents. It was noted then that 
almost all of the dented cans had cable 
cuts on one seam or another just at one 
of the points of denting. Investigation 
of the cable conveyor system showed the 
cause. The cable had been running 
while the cans were prevented from mov- 
ing forward by an operator blocking the 
line in order to clear out the caser at a 
change of codes on the cans. This par- 
ticular cable conveyor was about 200 
yards long and, when full, a tremendous 
pressure would be exerted on the blocked 
cans by the forward insistence of the 
cable. Consequently, most of the cans 
had rotated slightly away from the rigid 
side seam to the more yielding body, and 
the combined external pressure and high 
internal vacuum had caused severe dents 
just under the seams. Spoilage of three 
to six cans per thousand resulted. Also, 
in some instances the abrasive action of 
the running cable had actually cut 


(Please turn to page 21) 
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FAIR TRADE PRACTICE RETURN! 


Lets take a moderate stand—Look more carefully at the prices at which 
our goods are being sold——-Watch the newspaper ads—Protect your 
too high and too low pricing—By BETTER PROFITS 


brands against both 


Sooner or later we will see all price 
restrictions removed and dealers al- 
lowed to charge what the traffic will 
bear. This is the end toward which all 
attempts to remove OPA restrictions on 
prices at retail have been aimed. It is 
questionable as to whether or not this 
will work to the benefit of all concerned 
as much as some feel now will be the 
case. I know there are many valid argu- 
ments on the side of those who have 
worked for a long time for unrestricted 
sales but after all, the consumer, too, 
must be considered. Far be it from me 
to take sides for or against the abolish- 
ment of OPA in its entirety, but I do 
want to write briefly as to what had 
better be our attitude, as an industry, 
as soon as we are allowed to follow the 
dictates of our conscience and charge 
as we see fit for our canned foods. 


Of course, we must all agree that the 
goods purchased from us become the 
property of the purchaser and are to be 
disposed of as he or they see fit. How- 
ever, you and I both know that matters 
do not always work out this way. Prior 
to Pearl Harbor we had a number of 
Fair Trade Practice Boards in various 
States and their function was such as to 
protect the investment of a principal in 
merchandising and avertising activities, 
in order that unfair operators might not 
ruin a manufacturer or packer by pric- 
ing goods at retail so as to persuade 
many that they were not being treated 
fairly when prices for products were 
made. In the majority of cases, these 
Fair Trade Practice Boards still fune- 
tion and I have no doubt, will become 
more valuable as merchandising adjuncts 
.as time passes. Some canners I know 
were members of Fair Trade Groups be- 
fore the advent of wartime price ceilings 
and will probably continue to remain as 
such. Others may wish to look into the 
possibilities of filing retail prices with 
such groups. 


TOO HIGH PRICES?. 


I do not think our chief concern at 
present should be about minimum resale 
prices. In the present temper of the 
public, in view of the scarcity of wanted 
canned foods, I am much more concerned 
over the probability of wanted canned 
foods being offered the consumer at re- 
tail at prices out of range of the average 
housewife. It seems to me that possible 
harm may come to well known brands 
through the anxiety of the retail dealer 
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to get all he can for scarce articles as 
soon as all price ceilings are raised than 
might result from goods being sold at 
prices lower than the average price at 
retail during normal times. 

Let’s take a moderate stand in the 
matter, let’s look more carefully after 
the prices at which our goods are sold at 
retail than we have been in the habit of 
doing during the past few years. Sooner 
or later we will be vitally interested in 
that phase of distribution. Better get 
accustomed to checking retail prices 
right away. Your broker is a pretty busy 
individual. Take on your own shoulders 
the responsibility of checking resale 
prices at least monthly if not once a 
week. It’s not a difficult task. The 
nearest dealer in out of town newspapers 
will be glad to take your standing order 
for those in which you are interested, 
and which you wish to have delivered or 
saved for you each week. The matter of 
checking ads of retail dealers may be 
more fun than you realize if you have 
never done this work. Soon you will 
realize that possibly you are getting a 
better break than you imagined possible, 
or on the other hand you may want to 
get in touch with your local representa- 
tives in some markets and persuade them 
to secure more retail dealers’ advertising 
for your brands. 


WATCH THE ADVANCES 


Still, some will argue that the prices 
at which holders of their merchandise 
are offering it are none of the business 
of the canner. This may be true in the 
abstract but let’s explore the subject a 
little further. Suppose in your desire 
to continue to hold as many consumers 
as possible as users of your goods you 
have determined to sell them at prices 
showing you but little profit? This in 
face of searcities still continuing. You 
do this and learn later some wholesale 
distributor has tacked on an extra ten 
per cent, largely because the goods are 
searce. Follow this unwarranted increase 
in price to the retail dealers’ shelves and 
learn that he, too, has tacked on another 
ten per cent because the goods are 
scarce. Twenty cents on a dollar is quite 
an addition to the consumers’ costs, when 
all goods are high and wages are declin- 
ing, while the cost of living still ad- 
vances. Such an advance if not abso- 
lutely necessary will prejudice some 
against your labels, especially come the 
time when all canned foods are lower 
in price or more plentiful in supply. 


Change the situation about, with 
plenty of well known goods on the 
shelves. many daring retail distributors 
will sell canned foods, and maybe yours 
if well known, at prices showing but 
little if any profit in order to apparently 
prove to the unthinking that their stores 
are the best places in which to shop for 
bargains in foods. In either case your 
standing with consumers is not en- 
hanced, to say the least. In any event, 
watch carefully the prices at which the 
average retail distributor offers your 
canned foods to the public. When out of 
line increases or decreases occur, take 
the matter up with your distributor in a 
friendly spirit and point out to him the 
position in which you are placed. Usually 
such action will quite promptly get your 
line back on the pricing beam. Failing 
to get such favorable action you will 
need to take other steps to protect your 
interests. 


Years ago, before so many Fair Trade 
Practice Boards were in action and be- 
fore the days of the Robinson Patman 
Bill, manufacturers allowing a conces- 
sion from list on account of advertising 
support often withdrew such support 
when unfair prices at retail were offered 
by distributors. Many years before that 
a well known packer billed his product 
at retail list price, then rebated dealers 
periodically when prices had been ob- 
served. Probably both methods of con- 
trol are far outdated today but ways and 
means will occur to you whereby your 
interests may be protected. Your sales 
and profits will increase as you see that 
they are. 


NEW NFBA MEMBERS 


National Food Brokers’ Association 
announces election of the following new 
members: Allen-Henry Co., Jackson, 
Tenn., recommended by Milton L. Knowl- 
ton Co.; H. H. Cinnamon Co., Sioux 
City, Ia., reeommended by John O. Knut- 
son Co.; James C. Brown Associates, 
Dundee, Ill., recommended by Hoosier 
Brokerage Co.; Hinkle Brokerage Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., recommended by E. W. 
Carlberg Co.; Guy O. Buckner & Co., 
Houston, Texas, recommended by Rob- 
bins-Greenwood Co.; Parramore & Pur- 
dy, Valdosta, Ga., recommended by W. 
H. Cain Co. 
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cranberry picker. 


Anderson and his wife of Grayland, Washington, demonstrate vacuum 
The mechanical picker harvests the berries more than twice as 


fast as a field hand. Engineers of United States Rubber Company aided Anderson 
and other growers in developing the machine. 


MECHANICAL CRANBERRY 
PICKER 


The cranberry industry is looking to 
a new mechanical picker for relief from 
the serious labor shortage which has 
plagued cranberry growers for years. 


Operating on the principle of a vac- 
uum cleaner, the machine picks the ber- 
ries more than twice as fast as a field 
hand, according to M. L. Urann of Han- 
son, Mass., president of Cranberry Can- 
ners, Inc., a national cooperative of 
cranberry growers. The machine was 
originally designed for use in the state 
of Washington, where in tests last fall 
it harvested 250 pounds per hour, 
against 100 pounds picked by the aver- 
age hand picker. 


A vital part of the picker is a special 
hose developed by United States Rubber 
Company which pulls the berries off the 
vines and conveys them into a rubber- 
lined container. A cleaning attachment 
draws off the weeds and dust before they 
are deposited in the container. The suc- 
tion picking does not disturb the buds as 
does the handpicking process. This re- 
sults in increased yield, growers report. 


Mr. Urann reports that modifications 
are being made to adapt the machine to 
the eastern bogs, where the vines grow 
longer and the berries cling tighter. En- 
gineers are also seeking to increase its 
capacity and reduce the cost of manu- 
facture in order to bring it within the 
reach of all growers, Mr. Urann said. 
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Several machines incorporating the 
latest improvements will be ready for 
tests in Massachusetts this fall, and 
growers are looking forward to the event 
with much interest. 


Massachusetts produces 45 million 
pounds of cranberries annually, 75 per 
cent of the national crop. New Jersey 
is another leading producer. 


The critical labor situation prevailing 
in the industry stimulated work on the 
mechanical picker. About 2,000 hand 
pickers are employed during the harvest 
in Massachusetts, half of whom are 
transient workers who stay for the dura- 
tion of the season. During the 1945 har- 
vest it was necessary to use German war 
prisoners and workmen imported from 
Jamaica to save the berries from rotting 
on the vines. 


Picking cranberries by hand has al- 
ways been a slow, tiring process. Pick- 
ers work on their knees for long periods 
to remove the berries from the low, 
tangled vines. 


CANCO’S MR. STURDY SPEAKS 


April 29—Penn Mutual Grocers Assn., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

April 80—Lions Club, Cranford, N. J. 

May 1—Chamber of Commerce, Hud- 
son, N. Y. 

May 3—Rotary Club of North Hunter- 
don, Clinton, N. J. 


MAJOR PHILLIPS HONORED 


Major Theodore Phillips, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Phillips Packing Company, 
Cambridge, Maryland, has been awarded 
the Army Commendation Ribbon for his 
contribution to the Supply Mission of the 
Quartermaster Corps during the period 
ot his services from May 1942 to March 
1945. The citation by Major General 
T. B. Larkin, the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, reads “Your service with the Quar- 
termaster Corps has been exceptional 
when compared with others of the same 
grade in similar positions and I wish to 
commend you for your outstanding con- 
tribution.” Major Phillips is a son of 
Colonel Albanus Phillips, President and 
founder of the Phillips Packing Com- 
pany. 


RETURNS TO BUSINESS 


Lt. (j.g.) Nathaniel Gamse has just 
been released from his duties in the 


LT. (J G) NATHANIEL GAMSE 


Western Pacific to resume his position 
as Vice-President of the Gamse Litho- 
graphing Company, Baltimore. Lt. Gamse 
entered the Navy in 1944 and served on 
the Aircraft Carrier “Boxer.” He spe- 
cialized in combat information center 
work and was an instructor of Radar at 
the Newport, Rhode Island, Naval Train- 
ing Station. Later he served in China, 
Japan, Saipan and numerous other 
places. 


FOOD PROCESSING MOVIE 


Crops throughout California’s San 
Joaquin Valley will be filmed, in 16 mm. 
Kodachrome and sound, showing from 
planting to final processing, by a Tele- 
film Studio camera crew. Head of the 
field unit is Berk Anthony, production 
director of Telefilm. 

The picture, underwritten by the Food 
Machinery Corporation, will cover Cali- 
fornia crops from the field to the finished 
product, illustrating new postwar meth- 
ods of pest control and food processing. 
Six weeks will be spent in the field by 
the Telefilm crew in photographing the 
elaborate subject. 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


WISCONSIN CANNER GETS 
LEGION OF MERIT 


At appropriate ceremonies Saturday 
afternoon, April 13, Thomas C. Dennehy, 
recently appointed President of the 
Lange Canning Company, Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin, was officially presented with 
the Legion of Merit and accompanying 
citation for his work as a Major in the 
Procurement Division of the Chicago 
Quartermaster Depot. Lt. Col. L. C. 
Whitaker, Acting Director of the Divi- 
sion, made the award. Before entering 
the service Major Dennehy had been 
President of the Sprague-Warner Com- 
pany, Chicago wholesale grocers. His 
canned foods career began with his 
grandfather in the J. B. Inderrieden 
Company. Upon expiration of his ter- 
minal leave December 10, he became 
President of the Lange Canning Com- 
pany and since he assumed that position 
the firm has taken over the Augusta 
Canning Company and has a new plant 
under construction at Menomonie. 


CONTINENTAL DIVIDEND 


Directors of Continental Can Com- 
pany, Inc., April 24 declared. a second 
quarter interim dividend on the common 
stock of 25 cents a share, payable June 
15 to stockholders of record May 25. At 
the same time, a regular quarterly divi- 
dend on the $3.75 cumulative preferred 
stock of 93%4 cents a share was declared, 
payable July 1 to stockholders of record 
June 15. 


NAAS ADDS ANOTHER PLANT 


The Naas Corporation, Portland, Indi- 
ana, has bought the Markle, Indiana, 
plant of Butterfield Canning Company 
and will operate on tomatoes and tomato 
products. This latest addition makes a 
total of four plants that Naas will oper- 
ate in Indiana. 


EASTERN FREEZERS ELECT 


At the annual meeting of the Eastern 
Frosted Foods Association held in New 
York on April 10, Carl Kolb of Birds 
Eye-Snider was elected President of the 
group. Other officers elected are: Ben 
Smith, Pratt’s Frosted Foods, 1st Vice- 
President; Jack Adams, Manhattan Re- 
frigerating Company, Secretary; and A. 
Swartenberg, Treasurer. 


HEADS BEN GEE LABORATORY 


Bernard J. McKernan, formerly with 
Joseph E, Seagram & Sons and the 
Campbell Soup Company, will head the 
new bacteriological and chemical control 
laboratory of Ben Gee Products, Inc., 
Chicago packers of Chinese foods. 
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TO START CANNING 


Twin Trees Gardens, Inc., of Lyn- 
brook, N. Y., packers of herbs and spices, 
will enter the food canning field this 
summer, packing a number of Long Is- 
land farm products which, the company 
says, “will have an entirely novel method 
of preservation and flavor presentation.” 
The company’s line will be packed in 
glass. 


FIRE DESTROYS OTOE PLANT 


The Otoe Food Products Company, 
Hamburg, Iowa, canning plant was 90% 
destroyed by a disastrous fire Monday 
night, April 22nd, with an estimated loss 
of $200,000.00. 

The fire, apparently caused by defec- 
tive wiring and first noticed in the main 
part of the plant at 9:30 P. M., quickly 
consumed the several buildings compris- 
ing the group, with the exception of the 
boiler room and a part of the husking 
shed. 

Corn, Spinach and Pumpkin were nor- 
mally packed at this plant. No definite 
plans in connection with rebuilding have 
been announced by the company. 


LANG PLANS WISCONSIN 
PLANT 


C. C. Lang & Sons, Inc., of Baltimore, 
Maryland, plan the construction of a 
$60,000 sauer kraut canning plant at 
Black Creek, Wisconsin, which will em- 
ploy approximately 150 workers during 
the canning season. The original plant 
will have 40,000 square feet of floor 
space. However, extensive expansion is 
planned when building restrictions are 
lifted and involve an expenditure of 100 
to 150 thousand dollars and the canning 
of pickles and beets will be added. 


BROKERS DIRECTORY READY 


Watson Rogers, president of the Na- 
tional Food Brokers Association, an- 
nounces that a limited number of copies 
of the Association’s 1946 membership 
directory is available for distribution to 
the canning industry. 

Copies of the Directory, which is a 
selective list of more than 1,275 ethical 
and successful food merchandisers oper- 
ating in all of the nation’s marketing 
territories, may be obtained without 
charge by addressing requests to the 
association’s headquarters office, Suite 
843, Munsey Building, Washington 4, 
D. C. 

In addition to listing the nation’s lead- 
ing food brokers, the Directory also con- 
tains detailed information on the types 
of products handled by each broker, 
which will afford a valuable guide to 
canners planning additional sales repre- 
sentation for their lines. 


FLORIDA CITRUS PACK 


The pack of canned citrus juices and 
sections in Florida up to April 6 aggre- 
gated 31,855,264 cases, against 29,802,- 
707 cases during the comparable period 
last season, according to Citrus Concen- 
trates, Inc., of Dunedin, Fla. 


EAST TEXAS CANNERS ELECT 


At a meeting of the East Texas Can- 
ners Association held the latter part of 
last month, C. W. Brodie of Carthage 
was elected President. Other officers in- 
clude: Frank R. Dorsey, Athens, 1st 
Vice-President; E. R. Adams, Atlanta, 
2nd Vice-President; and Roy E. Smith, 
Tyler, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Directors elected include: Fred W. 
Graves, Jacksonville; Jack Woldert, 
Tyler; L. W. Pierce, Lindale; and Joe 
Smith, Highlands. 


BOSTON FIRMS FINED FOR 
WFO VIOLATION 


The Natural Products Corporation and 
the Webster Thomas Company, both of 
Boston, Massachusetts, and both charged 
with violation of War Food Order 107 on 
July 25, 1944, have each been fined 
$1,000 in U. S. District Court for the 
Western District of New York. 


The Natural Products Corporation 
was charged with placing in storage ap- 
proximately 18,000 pounds of red sour 
cherries without first obtaining authori- 
zation for such storage. The fine was 
imposed on April 1. 


The Webster Thomas Company was 
charged with the same offense, but the 
quantity of cherries involved was 18,135 
pounds. Fine was imposed on April 3. 


CAN PRICE ADJUSTMENT 


Producers of packers’ tin cans and 
condensed milk cans may apply to the 
Office of Price Administration for per- 
mission to modify their maximum prices 
by changes in discounts, special allow- 
ances and credit terms, OPA announced 
April 16. The action, which was taken 
through the issuance of Amendment 4 to 
Maximum Price Regulation 350, will not 
increase the general level of prices for 
packers’ tin cans and milk cans, the 
agency emphasized. 

Permission will be granted, however, 
only when the changes proposed by the 
can manufacturer will be compensated 
for by appropriate reductions in the ap- 
plicants’ maximum prices for the com- 
modities. Moreover, the changes should 
provide a price structure that meets the 
producer’s needs in the postwar period, 
OPA said. 

In the past can manufacturers have 
been required to follow the same pricing 
practices they used during the base pe- 
riod, October 1-15, 1941. The change is 
necessary, the agency explained, because 
in some cases changes since the base 
period have made these pricing practices 
unsatisfactory. 
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excess water and the wet cans are then 
run down an abuse hazard. This “can 
killer” is a series of gravity tracks which 
zig zag back and forth on successively 
lowering levels. The cans roll down one 
length of track, strike a metal stop, drop 
to the next lower track and so on. Dur- 
ing this treatment, the cans, especially 
the groove between the lower edge of 
the double seam and the can body, are 
wet with water carrying a high concen- 
tration of bacteria. Any inability of the 
double seam compound to maintain a 
hermetic seal under these adverse con- 
ditions becomes evident after such treat- 
ment. They are examined daily, and all 
swells are removed for the regular spoil- 
age examination routine. Only swells 
which show no obvious reason for leak- 
age other than dents are counted as fail- 
ures of the double seam compound. Com- 
mercially acceptable compounds have a 
usual Bio Test spoilage rate of five to 
ten cans per thousand under the severe 
conditions of the test. These same com- 
pounds perform very well in the field 
under normal, or even moderately ab- 
normal conditions with little or no spoil- 
age resulting from closely observed runs 
of anywhere from 100,000 to 1,000,000 
cans. 


As is to be expected, some of the 
double seam compounds submitted for 
test are never approved for commercial 
trial in that the Bio Test spoilage rate 
is too high. Yet, it was with these un- 
satisfactory compounds that we learned 
some of the most significant facts con- 
cerning the relationship of spoilage to 
rough handling and contaminated cool- 
ing water. A compound, found to be 
unsatisfactory in the Bio Test, was pur- 
posely selected because it gave the high- 
est spoilage rate of any tested during 
several years, 200 cans per thousand. A 
substantial number of cans were run, 
everything being uniform except for one 
important point. Half of the cans were 
run in the usual manner. The remainder 
were allowed to dry overnight after 
water cooling in the inoculated cooling 
water before they were sent down the 
abuse hazard. The results were startling 
and almost disbelieved by many. Those 
cans run down the hazard when wet 
showed the same high spoilage rate of 
200 cans per thousand. Those allowed 
to dry before traveling the abuse hazard 
showed the low spoilage rate of four 
cans per thousand. Several repetitions 
of this test as well as similar tests which 
have been run in the laboratory since 
have produced the same type of result. 
The fact that many low vacuum cans 
were found among those allowed to dry 
before being run down the abuse hazard 
shows that while the cans leaked, spoil- 
age did not result when air instead of 
water was sucked into the cans. 

Another variation of the test was to 
run a portion of the cans down the abuse 
hazard after closure but before process- 
ing. After these cans had been proc- 
essed and cooled in the contaminated 
water, they were hand cased directly 
from the crates. The spoilage rate was 


higher than the controls, indicating that 
the denting and its effect on resultant 
leakage was more severe under the con- 
ditions of this test. 


FAULTY COMMERCIAL PRACTICES 


It certainly is hoped that commercial 
handling of cans would not be as severe 
as that of the abuse hazard nor would 
one normally expect the bacterial count 
of cooling water to be 4,000,000 per ce. 
However, in some instances commercial 
cans appear to have been treated as 
roughly, if not more roughly, than those 
in the laboratory tests; and in other in- 
stances, cooling canal contaminations 
have been found to be as high as 9,000,- 
000 bacteria per cc. Fortunately, these 
exaggerated conditions are the exception 
rather than the rule. However, between 
these extremes and those of handling 
cans like eggs and using sterile cooling 
water, lie all degrees of rough handling 
and contamination. 

A controlled test in a large cannery 
was conducted in order to establish the 
normal incidence of spoilage in No. 2 
cans of peas in that plant under operat- 
ing conditions. Comparisons were made 
to establish the difference in spoilage 
rates when running cans through the 
automatic equipment as compared to 
hand casing directly from the crates. To 
accomplish this, every other retort crate 
emerging from the canal was sent to the 
automatic handling line in the usual 
manner while the alternate crates were 
diverted for hand casing. The automatic 
equipment consisted of a crate dumper, 
unscrambler, elevator, gravity track and 
boxer. There was a total of about 1,075 
cases handled in each manner. After a 
suitable time had elapsed, the lots were 
examined can for can. All swells were 
carefully inspected for cause of spoilage. 
After eliminating those few cans show- 
ing obvious defects, the spoilage was 
found to be 1.9 cans per thousand for the 
lot handled over the automatic equip- 
ment as compared to no spoilage what- 
soever in the hand cased lot. 


One of the most significant observa- 
tions on an entire season’s pack was 
made at one factory where peas, whole 
kernel corn and cream style corn were 
packed in No. 2 cans. Some 12-ounce 
vacuum packed corn was also run. There 
was no opportunity to make a detailed 
study during the operating season so 
that the broad aspects and implications 
are the only real data available. In peas, 
spoilage averaged about seven cans per 
thousand. All cans were handled over 
automatic equipment. Whole kernel corn 
was also handled over this equipment, 
and the spoilage rate on at least 30,000 
cases ran over 16 cans per thousand. 
The cream style corn was hand cased. 
These were identically the same cans as 
used for the whole kernel corn, but the 
spoilage from all causes was less than 
one can per thousand. ‘The 12-ounce 
vacuum packed corn was hand cased 
with a gross spoilage result of less than 
.75 can per thousand. The condition of 
the cooling water was not known. 


There were, no doubt, factors other 
than automatic handling equipment and 
cooling canal water to contribute to the 
high level of gross spoilage, but the 
implications of the results cannot be 
overlooked. 


MISUSE OF AUTOMATIC HAN- 
DLING EQUIPMENT 

In order that there is no misinterpre- 
tation of what is meant by automatic 
handling equipment, it is probably well 
to state that the term is meant to include 
any automatic device for raising, lower- 
ing, conveying or transferring cans from 
one position or location to another. Thus, 
bar flight elevators, lowerators, cable 
conveyors, gravity tracks, etc., must not 
be overlooked when considering rough 
handling of filled cans. 

With the conditions of labor shortage 
and absolute necessity for increased pro- 
ductions during the past several years, 
the canning industry could not have 
risen to its part of the task as magnifi- 
cently as it did without the assistance 
of automatic handling equipment. It is 
not logical that these efficient methods 
will be discarded, but rather that they 
will gain in popularity. It is logical that 
poorly adjusted or poorly adapted ma- 
chinery can be a detriment rather than 
an aid. There is no criticism of auto- 
matic handling equipment as such, but 
it is easily recognized that without fre- 
quent inspection and careful adjustment, 
even properly adapted equipment might 
be introducing a hazard in the attempt 
to get efficient production with a mini- 
mum of spoilage. 

One very good example of improper 
operation of a good piece of equipment 
was found after excessive spoilage 
showed up in a block of 12-ounce vacuum 
packed corn. Examination of the spoil- 
age showed about 80 per cent of the cans 
to be severely dented in a rather regular 
pattern, all dents appearing just above 
the bottom seam or just below the top 
seam. About 90 per cent of the dented 
cans showed these rather deep dents just 
to one side or the other of the can side- 
seam. Diametrically opposite were simi- 
lar deep dents. It was noted then that 
almost all of the dented cans had cable 
cuts on one seam or another just at one 
of the points of denting. Investigation 
of the cable conveyor system showed the 
cause. The cable had been running 
while the cans were prevented from mov- 
ing forward by an operator blocking the 
line in order to clear out the caser at a 
change of codes on the cans. This par- 
ticular cable conveyor was about 200 
yards long and, when full, a tremendous 
pressure would be exerted on the blocked 
cans by the forward insistence of the 
cable. Consequently, most of the cans 
had rotated slightly away from the rigid 
side seam to the more yielding body, and 
the combined external pressure and high 
internal vacuum had caused severe dents 
just under the seams. Spoilage of three 
to six cans per thousand resulted. Also, 
in some instances the abrasive action of 
the running cable had actually cut 
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FAIR TRADE PRACTICE RETURN! 


Lets take a moderate stand—Look more carefully at the prices at which 
our goods are being sold—-Watch the newspaper ads—Protect your 
too high and too low pricing—By BETTER PROFITS 


brands against both 


Sooner or later we will see all price 
restrictions removed and dealers al- 
lowed to charge what the traffic will 
bear. This is the end toward which all 
attempts to remove OPA restrictions on 
prices at retail have been aimed. It is 
questionable as to whether or not this 
will work to the benefit of all concerned 
as much as some feel now will be the 
ease. I know there are many valid argu- 
ments on the side of those who have 
worked for a long time for unrestricted 
sales but after all, the consumer, too, 
must be considered. Far be it from me 
to take sides for or against the abolish- 
ment of OPA in its entirety, but I do 
want to write briefly as to what had 
better be our attitude, as an industry, 
as soon as we are allowed to follow the 
dictates of our conscience and charge 
as we see fit for our canned foods. 


Of course, we must all agree that the 
goods purchased from us become the 
property of the purchaser and are to be 
disposed of as he or they see fit. How- 
ever, you and I both know that matters 
do not always work out this way. Prior 
to Pearl Harbor we had a number of 
Fair Trade Practice Boards in various 
States and their function was such as to 
protect the investment of a principal in 
merchandising and avertising activities, 
in order that unfair operators might not 
ruin a manufacturer or packer by pric- 
ing goods at retail so as to persuade 
many that they were not being treated 
fairly when prices for products were 
made. In the majority of cases, these 
Fair Trade Practice Boards still fune- 
tion and I have no doubt, will become 
more valuable as merchandising adjuncts 
as time passes. Some canners I know 
were members of Fair Trade Groups be- 
fore the advent of wartime price ceilings 
and will probably continue to remain as 
such. Others may wish to look into the 
possibilities of filing retail prices with 
such groups. 


TOO HIGH PRICES? 


I do not think our chief concern at 
present should be about minimum resale 
prices. In the present temper of the 
public, in view of the scarcity of wanted 
canned foods, I am much more concerned 
over the probability of wanted canned 
foods being offered the consumer at re- 
tail at prices out of range of the average 
housewife. It seems to me that possible 
harm may come to well known brands 
through the anxiety of the retail dealer 
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to get all he can for searce articles as 
soon as all price ceilings are raised than 
might result from goods being sold at 
prices lower than the average price at 
retail during normal times. 

Let’s take a moderate stand in the 
matter, let’s look more carefully after 
the prices at which our goods are sold at 
retail than we have been in the habit of 
doing during the rast few years. Sooner 
or later we will be vitally interested in 
that phase of distribution. Better get 
accustomed to checking retail prices 
right away. Your broker is a pretty busy 
individual. Take on your own shoulders 
the responsibility of checking resale 
prices at least monthly if not once a 
week. It’s not a difficult task. The 
nearest dealer in out of town newspapers 
will be glad to take your standing order 
for those in which you are interested, 
and which you wish to have delivered or 
saved for you each week. The matter of 
checking ads of retail dealers may be 
more fun than you realize if you have 
never done this work. Soon you will 
realize that possibly you are getting a 
better break than you imagined possible, 
or on the other hand you may want to 
get in touch with your local representa- 
tives in some markets and persuade them 
to secure more retail dealers’ advertising 
for your brands. 


WATCH THE ADVANCES 


Still, some will argue that the prices 
at which holders of their merchandise 
are offering it are none of the business 
of the canner. This may be true in the 
abstract but let’s explore the subject a 
little further. Suppose in your desire 
to continue to hold as many consumers 
as possible as users of your goods you 
have determined to sell them at prices 
showing you but little profit? This in 
face of scarcities still continuing. You 
do this and learn later some wholesale 
distributor has tacked on an extra ten 
per cent, largely because the goods are 
scarce. Follow this unwarranted increase 
in price to the retail dealers’ shelves and 
learn that he, too, has tacked on another 
ten per cent because the goods are 
scarce. Twenty cents on a dollar is quite 
an addition to the consumers’ costs, when 
all goods are high and wages are declin- 
ing, while the cost of living still ad- 
vances. Such an advance if not abso- 
lutely necessary will prejudice some 
against your labels, especially come the 
time when all canned foods are lower 
in price or more plentiful in supply. 


Change the situation about, with 
plenty of well known goods on the 
shelves. many daring retail distributors 
will sell canned foods, and maybe yours 
if well known, at prices showing but 
little if any profit in order to apparently 
prove to the unthinking that their stores 
are the best places in which to shop for 
bargains in foods. In either case your 
standing with consumers is not en- 
hanced, to say the least. In any event, 
watch carefully the prices at which the 
average retail distributor offers your 
canned foods to the public. When out of 
line increases or decreases occur, take 
the matter up with your distributor in a 
friendly spirit and point out to him the 
position in which you are placed. Usually 
such action will quite promptly get your 
line back on the pricing beam. Failing 
to get such favorable action you will 
need to take other steps to protect your 
interests. 


Years ago, before so many Fair Trade 
Practice Boards were in action and be- 
fore the days of the Robinson Patman 
Bill, manufacturers allowing a conces- 
sion from list on account of advertising 
support often withdrew such support 
when unfair prices at retail were offered 
by distributors. Many years before that 
a well known packer billed his product 
at retail list price, then rebated dealers 
periodically when prices had been ob- 
served. Probably both methods of con- 
trol are far outdated today but ways and 
means will occur to you whereby your 
interests may be protected. Your sales 
and profits will increase as you see that 
they are. 


NEW NFBA MEMBERS 


National Food Brokers’ Association 
announces election of the following new 
members: Allen-Henry Co., Jackson, 
Tenn., recommended by Milton L. Knowl- 
ton Co.; H. H. Cinnamon Co., Sioux 
City, Ia., recommended by John O. Knut- 
son Co.; James C. Brown Associates, 
Dundee, IIl., recommended by Hoosier 
Brokerage Co.; Hinkle Brokerage Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., recommended by E. W. 
Carlberg Co.; Guy O. Buckner & Co., 
Houston, Texas, recommended by Rob- 
bins-Greenwood Co.; Parramore & Pur- 
dy, Valdosta, Ga., recommended by W. 
H. Cain Co, 
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cranberry picker. 


Anderson and his wife of Grayland, Washington, demonstrate vacuum 


The mechanical picker harvests the berries more than twice as 


fast as a field hand. Engineers of United States Rubber Company aided Anderson 
and other growers in developing the machine. 


MECHANICAL CRANBERRY 
PICKER 


The cranberry industry is looking to 
a new mechanical picker for relief from 
the serious labor shortage which has 
plagued cranberry growers for years. 


Operating on the principle of a vac- 
uum cleaner, the machine picks the ber- 
ries more than twice as fast as a field 
hand, according to M. L. Urann of Han- 
son, Mass., president of Cranberry Can- 
ners, Inc., a national cooperative of 
cranberry growers. The machine was 
originally designed for use in the state 
of Washington, where in tests last fall 
it harvested 250 pounds per _ hour, 
against 100 pounds picked by the aver- 
age hand picker. 


A vital part of the picker is a special 
hose developed by United States Rubber 
Company which pulls the berries off the 
vines and conveys them into a rubber- 
lined container. A cleaning attachment 
draws off the weeds and dust before they 
are deposited in the container. The suc- 
tion picking does not disturb the buds as 
does the handpicking process. This re- 
sults in increased yield, growers report. 


Mr. Urann reports that modifications 
are being made to adapt the machine to 
the eastern bogs, where the vines grow 
longer and the berries cling tighter. En- 
gineers are also seeking to increase its 
capacity and reduce the cost of manu- 
facture in order to bring it within the 
reach of all growers, Mr. Urann said. 
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Several machines incorporating the 
latest improvements will be ready for 
tests in Massachusetts this fall, and 
growers are looking forward to the event 
with much interest. 


Massachusetts produces million 
pounds of cranberries annually, 75 per 
cent of the national crop. New Jersey 
is another leading producer. 


The critical labor situation prevailing 
in the industry stimulated work on the 
mechanical picker. About 2,000 hand 
pickers are employed during the harvest 
in Massachusetts, half of whom are 
transient workers who stay for the dura- 
tion of the season. During the 1945 har- 
vest it was necessary to use German war 
prisoners and workmen imported from 
Jamaica to save the berries from rotting 
on the vines. 

Picking cranberries by hand has al- 
ways been a slow, tiring process. Pick- 
ers work on their knees for long periods 
to remove the berries from the low, 
tangled vines. 


CANCO’S MR. STURDY SPEAKS 


April 29—Penn Mutual Grocers Assn., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

April 30—Lions Club, Cranford, N. J. 

May 1—Chamber of Commerce, Hud- 
son, N. Y. 

May 3—Rotary Club of North Hunter- 
don, Clinton, N. J. 


MAJOR PHILLIPS HONORED 


Major Theodore Phillips, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Phillips Packing Company, 
Cambridge, Maryland, has been awarded 
the Army Commendation Ribbon for his 
contribution to the Supply Mission of the 
Qvartermaster Corps during the period 
ot his services from May 1942 to March 
1945. The citation by Major General 
T. B. Larkin, the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, reads “Your service with the Quar- 
termaster Corps has been exceptional 
when compared with others of the same 
grade in similar positions and I wish to 
commend you for your outstanding con- 
tribution.” Major Phillips is a son of 
Colonel Albanus Phillips, President and 
founder of the Phillips Packing Com- 
pany. 


RETURNS TO BUSINESS 


Lt. (j.g.) Nathaniel Gamse has just 
been released from his duties in the 


LT. (J G) NATHANIEL GAMSE 


Western Pacific to resume his position 
as Vice-President of the Gamse Litho- 
graphing Company, Baltimore. Lt. Gamse 
entered the Navy in 1944 and served on 
the Aircraft Carrier “Boxer.” He spe- 
cialized in combat information center 
work and was an instructor of Radar at 
the Newport, Rhode Island, Naval Train- 
ing Station. Later he served in China, 
Japan, Saipan and numerous other 
places. 


FOOD PROCESSING MOVIE 


Crops throughout California’s San 
Joaquin Valley will be filmed, in 16 mm. 
Kodachrome and sound, showing from 
planting to final processing, by a Tele- 
film Studio camera crew. Head of the 
field unit is Berk Anthony, production 
director of Telefilm. 

The picture, underwritten by the Food 
Machinery Corporation, will cover Cali- 
fornia crops from the field to the finished 
product, illustrating new postwar meth- 
ods of pest control and food processing. 
Six weeks will be spent in the field by 
the Telefilm crew in photographing the 
elaborate subject. 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


WISCONSIN CANNER GETS 
LEGION OF MERIT 


At appropriate ceremonies Saturday 
afternoon, April 13, Thomas C. Dennehy, 
recently appointed President of the 
Lange Canning Company, Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin, was officially presented with 
the Legion of Merit and accompanying 
citation for his work as a Major in the 
Procurement Division of the Chicago 
Quartermaster Depot. Lt. Col. L. C. 
Whitaker, Acting Director of the Divi- 
sion, made the award. Before entering 
the service Major Dennehy had been 
President of the Sprague-Warner Com- 
pany, Chicago wholesale grocers. His 
canned foods career began with his 
grandfather in the J. B. Inderrieden 
Company. Upon expiration of his ter- 
minal leave December 10, he became 
President of the Lange Canning Com- 
pany and since he assumed that position 
the firm has taken over the Augusta 
Canning Company and has a new plant 
under construction at Menomonie. 


CONTINENTAL DIVIDEND 


Directors of Continental Can Com- 
pany, Inc., April 24 declared a second 
quarter interim dividend on the common 
stock of 25 cents a share, payable June 
15 to stockholders of record May 25. At 
the same time, a regular quarterly divi- 
dend on the $3.75 cumulative preferred 
stock of 93% cents a share was declared, 
payable July 1 to stockholders of record 
June 15. 


NAAS ADDS ANOTHER PLANT 


The Naas Corporation, Portland, Indi- 
ana, has bought the Markle, Indiana, 
plant of Butterfield Canning Company 
and will operate on tomatoes and tomato 
products. This latest addition makes a 
total of four plants that Naas will oper- 
ate in Indiana. 


EASTERN FREEZERS ELECT 


At the annual meeting of the Eastern 
Frosted Foods Association held in New 
York on April 10, Carl Kolb of Birds 
Eye-Snider was elected President of the 
group. Other officers elected are: Ben 
Smith, Pratt’s Frosted Foods, 1st Vice- 
President; Jack Adams, Manhattan Re- 
frigerating Company, Secretary; and A. 
Swartenberg, Treasurer. 


HEADS BEN GEE LABORATORY 


Bernard J. McKernan, formerly with 
Joseph E. Seagram & Sons and the 
Campbell Soup Company, will head the 
new bacteriological and chemical control 
laboratory of Ben Gee Products, Inc., 
Chicago packers of Chinese foods. 
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TO START CANNING 


Twin Trees Gardens, Ine., of Lyn- 
brook, N. Y., packers of herbs and spices, 
will enter the food canning field this 
summer, packing a number of Long Is- 
land farm products which, the company 
says, “will have an entirely novel method 
of preservation and flavor presentation.” 
The company’s line will be packed in 
glass. 


FIRE DESTROYS OTOE PLANT 


The Otoe Food Products Company, 
Hamburg, Iowa, canning plant was 90% 
destroyed by a disastrous fire Monday 
night, April 22nd, with an estimated loss 
of $200,000.00. 

The fire, apparently caused by defec- 
tive wiring and first noticed in the main 
part of the plant at 9:30 P. M., quickly 
consumed the several buildings compris- 
ing the group, with the exception of the 
boiler room and a part of the husking 
shed. 

Corn, Spinach and Pumpkin were nor- 
mally packed at this plant. No definite 
plans in connection with rebuilding have 
been announced by the company. 


LANG PLANS WISCONSIN 
PLANT 


C. C. Lang & Sons, Inc., of Baltimore, 
Maryland, plan the construction of a 
$60,000 sauer kraut canning plant at 
Black Creek, Wisconsin, which will em- 
ploy approximately 150 workers during 
the canning season. The original plant 
will have 40,000 square feet of floor 
space. However, extensive expansion is 
planned when building restrictions are 
lifted and involve an expenditure of 100 
to 150 thousand dollars and the canning 
of pickles and beets will be added. 


BROKERS DIRECTORY READY 


Watson Rogers, president of the Na- 
tional Food Brokers Association, an- 
nounces that a limited number of copies 
of the Association’s 1946 membership 
directory is available for distribution to 
the canning industry. 

Copies of the Directory, which is a 
selective list of more than 1,275 ethical 
and successful food merchandisers oper- 
ating in all of the nation’s marketing 
territories, may be obtained without 
charge by addressing requests to the 
association’s headquarters office, Suite 
843, Munsey Building, Washington 4, 
D. C. 

In addition to listing the nation’s lead- 
ing food brokers, the Directory also con- 
tains detailed information on the types 
of products handled by each broker, 
which will afford a valuable guide to 
canners planning additional sales repre- 
sentation for their lines. 


FLORIDA CITRUS PACK 


The pack of canned citrus juices and 
sections in Florida up to April 6 aggre- 
gated 31,855,264 cases, against 29,802,- 
707 cases during the comparable period 
last season, according to Citrus Concen- 
trates, Inc., of Dunedin, Fla. 


EAST TEXAS CANNERS ELECT 


At a meeting of the East Texas Can- 
ners Association held the latter part of 
last month, C. W. Brodie of Carthage 
was elected President. Other officers in- 
clude: Frank R. Dorsey, Athens, 1st 
Vice-President; E. R. Adams, Atlanta, 
2nd Vice-President; and Roy E. Smith, 
Tyler, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Directors elected include: Fred W. 
Graves, Jacksonville; Jack Woldert, 
Tyler; L. W. Pierce, Lindale; and Joe 
Smith, Highlands. 


BOSTON FIRMS FINED FOR 
WFO VIOLATION 


The Natural Products Corporation and 
the Webster Thomas Company, both of 
Boston, Massachusetts, and both charged 
with violation of War Food Order 107 on 
July 25, 1944, have each been fined 
$1,000 in U. S. District Court for the 
Western District of New York. 


The Natural Products Corporation 
was charged with placing in storage ap- 
proximately 18,000 pounds of red sour 
cherries without first obtaining authori- 
zation for such storage. The fine was 
imposed on April 1. 

The Webster Thomas Company was 
charged with the same offense, but the 
quantity of cherries involved was 18,135 
pounds. Fine was imposed on April 3. 


CAN PRICE ADJUSTMENT 


Producers of packers’ tin cans and 
condensed milk cans may apply to the 
Office of Price Administration for per- 
mission to modify their maximum prices 
by changes in discounts, special allow- 
ances and credit terms, OPA announced 
April 16. The action, which was taken 
through the issuance of Amendment 4 to 
Maximum Price Regulation 350, will not 
increase the general level of prices for 
packers’ tin cans and milk cans, the 
agency emphasized. 

Permission will be granted, however, 
only when the changes proposed by the 
can manufacturer will be compensated 
for by appropriate reductions in the ap- 
plicants’ maximum prices for the com- 
modities. Moreover, the changes should 
provide a price structure that meets the 
producer’s needs in the postwar period, 
OPA said. 

In the past can manufacturers have 
been required to follow the same pricing 
practices they used during the base pe- 
riod, October 1-15, 1941. The change is 
necessary, the agency explained, because 
in some cases changes since the base 
period have made these pricing practices 
unsatisfactory. 
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CAN ORDER CHANGED 


The Civilian Production Administra- 
tion April 23 issued an amended Can 
Conservation Order M-81, which makes 
a number of changes in the March 1 
order, which will liberalize the use of 
cans for many food products. 


BASE PACK PERIOD—In the amended 
order those products which have a pack- 
ing quota may ncw use as a base pack 
period either the year 1941 or 1945, 
whichever is the greater, unless other- 
wise stated in the order. 


MONTHLY USE—The March 1 order 
provided that packers of those items 
having a packing quota were permitted 
to use during the period March 1, 1946, 
to September 30, 1946, only 10 per cent 
of their permitted 1946 quota for that 
product in any one month. The new 
crder provides that packers of most sea- 
sonal products having a packing quota, 
end identified with an asterisk, are ex- 
cepted from this provision. Also ex- 
cepted are those packers who will re- 
quire no more than a carload of cans for 
the item. Those products under quota 
exempted from the 10 per cent permitted 
monthly can use are: Frozen Cherries, 
Grapes, Lemon Juice, Lime Juice, Broc- 
coli, Brussels Sprouts, Carrot Juice, 
Chili Sauce, Dehydrated Vegetables and 
Soups, Frozen Vegetables, Mixed Fresh 
Vegetables, Okra, Peas and Carrots, 
Pickles, Sweet Potatoes, Pumpkin and 
Squash, Sauer Kraut, Succotash, and 
Okra and Tomatoes. 


The packing quota for Item 44-b, 
Dried Beans with Tomato Sauce, for 
other than U. S. Army export, or U. S. 
Navy off-shore use, has been increased 
from 50 per cent of the 1945 pack to 
100 per cent of either the 1941 or 1945 
pack, whichever is the greater. 

Packers of beans with tomato sauce 
(other than for U. S. Army export or 
U. S. Navy offshore use) have been 
given an ovtion of using plate containing 
1.25 pounds of tin per base box for sol- 
der parts instead of 0.5 pound plate (a 
base box contains 31,360 square inches 
of tinplate). However, if this option is 
exercised, a pack must be limited to 50 
per cent of a base-year instead of 100 
per cent when 0.5 pound tinplate is used 
for the soldered parts. 


As in the former order, can manufac- 
turers are required to give preference 
to delivery for items rated A, B and C. 


TINPLATE FOLDER 


“Organic Protective Coatings and 
Their Performance on Electrolytic Tin- 
plates” is the subject of a folder pub- 
lished by Watson-Standard Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Prepared by C. H. Groff 
and I. R. Messer, the folder outlines 
variables which affect properties and 
performance of electrolytic tinplates, 
and is complete with tables and charts of 
tests made to find the solution to this 
problem. <A copy will be sent without 
obligation on request. 
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HEINZ OPENS NEW CALIFORNIA 
PLANT 


To increase production, warehousing 
and storage facilities and help meet the 
nation’s expanding food requirements, 
H. J. Heinz Company has opened its new 
food processing plant at Tracy, in the 
heart of California’s San Joaquin Valley. 
It is the latest unit of a large expansion 
program begun by Heinz during the war. 

Occupying a 73-acre site, the plant is 
a brick, steel and concrete structure of 
modern functional design with 225,000 
square feet of floor space. Employes are 
expected to number approximately 900 
this summer and eventually about 1,500. 
Besides tomato products, the Tracy fac- 
tory will have a large production sched- 
ule of baby foods, utilizing many of the 
fruits of this area, as well as its vege- 
tables. 


H. J. Heinz, II, president of the com- 
pany, attended the opening ceremonies 
April 25 and spoke at a dinner sponsored 
by the Tracy Chamber of Commerce in 
the evening. 

Growers producing crops for the Tracy 
plant will have access to the results of 
scientific research conducted by the com- 
pany in plant breeding, plant protection 
and fertilization. This work, which has 
been pursued for many years at the 
company’s experimental farms in coop- 
eration with the extension departments 
of State agricultural colleges, has aided 
growers materially in increasing yields 
and producing finer vegetables. 

Heinz manufacturing plants at Tracy, 
Wadsworth, Berkeley and Isleton in 
California are under the general direc- 
tion of Glen F. Mason. Tracy opera- 
tions are under the management of V. 
W. Rothe, recently transferred from the 
Heinz plant at Bowling Green, Ohio. 


PUBLICITY CAMPAIGN 


Helwig & Leitch, Incorporated, Balti- 
more, manufacturers of Majestic food 
products, have announced a new inten- 
sive program of advertising designed to 
promote Majestic mayonnaise, dill and 
sour pickles, sandwich spread, flavoring 
extracts and spices. Harrison-Pitt, In- 
corporated, Baltimore advertising agency 
is handling the account. 


CMI APPOINTS HARRIET SABINE 


Mrs. Harriet W. Sabine is the new 
Director of Consumer Information for 
the Can Manufacturers Institute. Her 
most recent activity prior to joining CMI 
was in the office of Strategic Service. 
Mrs. Sabine spent a year with OSS, De- 
tachment 404, at Lord Louis Mount- 
batton’s Headquarters of the South East 
Asia command at Kandy, Ceylon. 

Prior to joining the OSS, Mrs. Sabine 
spent several years with the Milk Indus- 
try Foundation doing all phases of pub- 
lic relations for the fluid milk industry. 

As Director of Consumer Information, 
she will be making frequent radio tours 
for the Can Manufacturers Institute. At 
the present time a heavy promotion in 
both the press and over the radio is be- 
ing conducted on the subject of foods 
in cans. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


MAY 1, 1946—General Meeting, Wis- 
consin Canners Association, Schroeder 
Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


MAY 6-8, 1946—Fortieth Annual 
Meeting, American Spice Trade Associa- 
tion, Hotel Astor, New York, N. Y. 


MAY 14, 1946—Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, Public Hearing for Mini- 
mum Standards of Identity and Quality 
for Canned Green and Wax Beans, 10:00 
A. M., Room 3106, South Agricultural 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


MAY 22-23, 1946—Mid-Year Meeting, 
Board of Directors, National Canners 
Association, Shoreham Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


JUNE 3, 1946—Spring Meeting, 
Michigan Canners Association, Park 
Palace Hotel, Traverse City, Mich. 


JUNE 17-18, 1946—Meeting Mayon- 
naise & Salad Dressing Manufacturers 
Association, Palmer House, Chicago, III. 


JUNE 17-19, 1946—Mid-Year Meet- 
ing, Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pa. 


JUNE 20, 1946—Mid-Year Meeting, 
National Pickle Packers Association, 
Bismarck Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
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VISION in your needs,—CHARACTER in presenting them 


JERSEY PACKAGE COMPANY 


BANK sT.. BRIDGETON, NEW JERSEY puone: 473 


QIPLE-REEL DISCHARGE 
SEPARATES BRINE 


- SAVES ALL OF 


LEWIS QUALITY GRADER and WASHER 
FOR PEAS, LIMA BEANS, CORN, etc. 


A fine wire mesh scavenging reel takes the brine from the 
main reels, thoroughly cleanses and returns ALL of it to 
circulation ...no trash buckets to handle, no brine lost! 


Another example of Lewis efficiency is the Lewis WHIRL- 
ING brine action, which guides the lighter peas to discharge 
outlets at brine level. Heavier peas sink to the tank bottom, 
then are piped upward in a surge of brine to discharge at 
top level. The whirlpool upward current action permits 
proper separation in low-density brine —a great salt-saver. 


ROTARY PEA WASHER 


Sturdy, simple, sanitary. Slight 
alterations adapt it to other 
products. Lubrication system 
forces water out of the ample 
bronze bearings, greatly pro- 


— 2 [food |\{achinery orporation 


As a washer, the Lewis cleanses thoroughly, floats off 
skins, splits and trash efficiently. 


Greatest strength, greatest capacity per square 
foot. Drum will not crush peas, discharge will ‘ : 
not clog. Handles peas, beans, string beans, SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION @ Hoopeston, Illinois 
lima beans, beets, other products. 
FMC Catalog, sent free, describes most complete line of machinery 
and equipment for processing tomatoes, corn, peas, beans, fruits, 


B-201 many other products. 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Grapefruit Juice Sets the Market—Sellers 
Holding Off to See If OPA Is to Be Crippled 
—tLong Dry Spell is Being Relieved—Good 
Acreages Indicated and Crops Being Planted 
Early—Get All the Tomato Acreage Possible 
—tThe World Needs Them—Competition of 
Freezers Now Added to That of the Fresh 
Market and Shippers—All Wages 
Are Higher 


THE MARKET—For the first time in 
months there was a little market activity 
this week as we used to see it, and we 
mean in prices and changes in prices. 
Grapefruit furnished the story with an 
advance of 7%c per dozen on No. 2’s, 
and 15c per dozen on 46 oz., which means 
that it was on Grapefruit Juice, of 
course. 

Incidentally this canned Juice business 
has grown to very sizeable proportions, 
now reckoned at $240,000,000 per year 
in value. That takes in all juices of 
course, and not just grapefruit, but the 
grapefruit juice and segments business 
has moved up among the leaders in the 
canned foods world. They had a record- 
breaking citrus crop in Florida this 
year, and Texas and California added 
their quota to it. Orange juice and 
orange juice and grapefruit juice mixed 
have gone over big in the markets. They 
now represent a very decided addition 
to the canned foods line. 

The canned foods market is quiet be- 
cause there are practically no goods of- 
fering, but since the rumpus over OPA 
down in Washington, selling generally 
seems to have dropped off. All markets 
are quick to sense the possibility of 
higher prices if control is released, and 
so they are holding their goods. And we 
speak now of general merchandise, not 
of canned foods. They are figuring that 
OPA may be put out of business, and 
that they will have a free rein. But they 
are making a mistake, we feel sure. 
Business generally wants price control 
to continue, at least until supplies are 
more plentiful. 


TOO pDRY—As the week closes there 
would seem to be some promise of rains 
to break the long dry spell which while 
not stopping planting or the development 
of the seed or the rooting of the plants— 
(or as they put it: “it is dry, but not to 
_a serious extent as yet’’) even the little 
rain is comforting, especially as some 
prognosticator has said that we are to 
have a long drought. His guess is as 
good as anyone else’s possibly, but that 
is all that it amounts to. The season is 
from two weeks to a whole month early, 
and the growers have taken advantage 
of the good opportunity to get their 
planting done. We’ve made a_ good 
start; let’s hope that we will make as 
good a finish. This condition is by no 
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means merely local; it holds pretty well 
throughout the country. 

GrenPac reports for Pennsylvania: 

“Considerable concern is being aroused 
among farmers in this area about the 
present dry spell. Early spring crops 
such as peas and oats are experiencing 
a set-back in germinating and getting a 
start; however, from observation these 
crops are progressing slowly and will 
jump with a shower or two. Plowing 
for corn, tomatoes, ete., is getting stiff 
also, but the over all viewpoint is that 
light precipitation is better now than 
later.” 


ACREAGES—It is expected that the 
sweet corn acreage will equal, and pos- 
sibly exceed last year’s; that pea acreage 
will be slightly increased, 3% to 5%, 
and it is hoped and expected that the 
tomato acreage will be as large as in 
1942 when we had a real canned tomato 
output, over 41 million cases. This prod- 
uct is badly needed all over the world. 
It would be the greatest blessing we 
could confer on the starving peoples of 
the world if we had a few million cases 
of tomatoes to send them. They will be 
needed in the coming year, and it is our 
belief that canned tomatoes, regardless 
of the size of the pack, will be good 
property for the next four or five years. 
They can’t pack too many. 


As the statistics on last season’s packs 
come out the surprises come with them. 
There were 1,185,366 cases of canned 
sweet potatoes produced in ’45 and there 
were 7,271,543 cases of spinach packed, 
despite the advice of the food authorities 
to cut down on spinach for Army re- 
quirements. 

There is some nice spinach coming to 
market here, and the canners are using 
some of it, as the prices are reasonable— 
50c to $1.10 per bushel, the former being 
left to others, the canners using the 
fresher, better spinach. This is local 
grown or nearby. 

On the other hand the green beans 
now coming to market are $3 to $3.50 
per bushel, and having traveled from 
the far south they had better be let go 
to the green market or any others who 
might want them than to can; they are 
too old to make acceptable canned string- 
less beans. 

Canners on the Pacific coast are feel- 
ing the effects of the entry of the freez- 
ers into the game, in addition to the 
fresh market demand, for shipping. Just 
how the freezers can afford to pay higher 
prices than can the canners is one of 
those things you will have to figure out. 
The freezers have been warned within 
weeks of the danger of over-doing their 
game, complaint of poor quality being 
heard too often. That is a sure way to 
kill this frozen food business. It is 
mighty good food when it is mighty 
good, but only then. 


Labor troubles are by no means over. 
The peak of the trouble among Califor- 
nia canners would seem to have been 
passed, but now the reports show that 
little, incipient strikes or disagreements 
are interfering with production. It would 
seem that labor ought to be satisfied with 
present pay, especially on the Coast 
where it has always been much above 
other canning regions, but it is not, and 
the rest of the country may expect to 
find the same kind of troubles during 
their seasons. Right now it is costing 
real money to hire farm hands, and with 
all the other price advances which the 
grower is forced to meet, canning crops 
will be high. But OPA is allowing these 
costs to be figured in, as is only right 
and just. The wholesale grocers have 
come to the defense of OPA; the canners 
should and probably have, and others 
are too. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Grapefruit Juice Takes the Spotlight With 
Good Advance—Canners Reluctant to Bock 
Futures—Everybody Wants Canned Toma- 
toes—Only Standard and Sub-Standard Peas 
on Market — Labor Troubles the Salmon 
Canners—Canned Fruits About Cleaned Up 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, April 26, 1946 


THE SITUATION—With spot trading in 
staple fruits and vegetables necessarily 
at a virtual standstill because of the 
sold-up position of the market, continued 
interest was shown this week in the posi- 
tion of canned citrus, which is not only 
showing sustained strength but prices 
have advanced on Juice—7%¢ on 2’s and 
15e on 46 oz. There have been substan- 
tial bookings of citrus this season, and 
early shipments have moved readily into 
consuming channels. With the market 
on the upswing, distributors are now 
operating with more confidence than was 
the case earlier in the season, when 
values were substantially lower. 


THE OUTLOOK—In the face of Govern- 
mental reports indicating heavy plant- 
ings of crops for processing, the trade 
here is somewhat disturbed over private 
reports that many canners will not have 
as much acreage under contract this 
year as was the case in 1945. This is 
particularly true, it is reported, in the 
case of canners who are planning the 
operation of stringent quality control 
programs this season. Too, it is re- 
ported, packers in areas where the out- 
look for adequate labor is none too fa- 
vorable are also disposed to pull in their 
horns to some extent this season. Mean- 
while, distributor emphasis in forward 
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planning continues to center on inven- 
tory rebuilding of scarce items, and con- 
siderable more futures business could be 
written if canners were in “a booking 
mood.” 


TOMATOES—It is the same old story in 
the canned tomato division this week. 
There is a heavy volume of inquiry re- 
ported, but virtually no stock, with buy- 
ers seeking additional commitments from 
the new season’s pack. According to re- 
ports reaching the trade from canners, 
the pack of whole tomatoes may again 
be adversely affected this season by 
shortage of hand labor at canneries. 


SPINACH—Production is spurting in 
California, where many canners are re- 
ported operating at capacity in an effort 
to make up the losses of early season 
when their plants were closed by a juris- 
dictional labor dispute. There has been 
a good volume of buying reported, with 
the trade cheered by reports that the 
final pack will run 60 to 70 per cent of 
normal. 


ASPARAGUS—There has been consider- 
able buying interest shown in new pack 
California asparagus, but most packers 
will continue on an allocation basis, in- 
sofar as distribution of this season’s 
pack is concerned. Eastern canners will 
start up within a day or so, and are 
confronted with substantially higher raw 
stock costs, which will be reflected in the 
selling price for the canned product. Re- 
ports from the Northwest indicate that 
canners are being “frozen out” by quick- 
freezers, who are outbidding the canners 
by 3 cents a pound or more for raw 
stock. 


PEAS—While reports from the field in- 
dicate that this season’s pea crop may 
be late in some sections, a good volume 
of buying interest is reported, and can- 
ners are again indicating allocations on 
top qualities. Aside from offerings of 
standards and sub-standards, the spot 
market is devoid of stock, insofar as 
first hands are concerned. 


SALMON—While canners' expect a 
larger pack of salmon this season, and 
higher price schedules, labor uncertainty 
may play havoc with packer planning. 
The spot market’is barren of supplies, 
and early shipments from the new pack 
are being sought by buyers. A supple- 
mental set-aside order is looked for cov- 
ering the Puget Sound and Columbia 
River packs, the current order, calling 
for a 33 per cent set-aside on all varie- 
ties except Kings, covering only Alaska. 


OTHER FISH—With canners reportedly 

dissatisfied with existing ceiling sched- 
~ ules and a 45 per cent set-aside from this 
year’s pack scheduled to meet Govern- 
mental requirements, the outlook for 
adequate trade supply this season is 
none too favorable. There is a good 
demand. . . . Coast reports are that the 
tuna pack is very backward, with can- 
ners running into considerable difficulty 
in securing sufficient supplies of oil as a 
packing medium. .. . Buyers looking into 
the canned oyster situation this week 
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find little stock offering, with the mar- 
ket on No. 1 standards strong at $5.25 
and upwards, f.o.b. Gulf canneries. .. . 
Shrimp offerings are lacking, and the 
market is nominal. . . Domestic crab- 
meat is meeting with an active call, and 
the market is exceedingly firm, with 
offerings limited. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—California and 
Northwestern canners are apparently 
down to bare floors, insofar as stocks of 
1945 packs are concerned, and buyers 
have given up in their efforts to secure 
additional stocks. Offerings at resale 
are also at a minimum. The trade is 
now concentrating on the task of cover- 
ing 1946 pack needs, with indications 
that a general policy of adhering to 
allotments by canners will again market 
for short deliveries on some items, al- 
though smaller Governmental needs may 
result in a better situation if pack re- 
turns are favorable. With sugar prices 
up, labor costs on the increase, and costs 
in other directions also mounting, the 
outlook is for substantially higher prices 
when the new season’s packs reach the 
retailers’ shelves. Meanwhile, an acute 
shortage of most fruits in retail quar- 
ters is reported locally, with packaged 
cereals and other bulk lines filling the 
shelf space normally allocated to canned 
fruits. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Warm Weather Helping—Spinach Canning 
Past Its Peak, Asparagus Just Coming on— 
Planting Tomatoes—Strikes and Labor Scar- 
city—Bean Stocks Small—Apricots Look 
Well—Peaches Have Set Heavily—Buyers 
Urge Early Shipments — Some Pineapple 
Arriving—Only Token Pack of Shad Roe— 
Consumer Market Prices Too High for Can- 
ners—Salmon Pack Outlook Not Promising 
—Strikes Interfering—Sardine Canners 
Again Urged to Produce Big Packs— 
West Coast Notes 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, April 26, 1946 


WEATHER—Warm weather has finally 
come to California and the canning of 
spinach and asparagus is being speeded 
up. Spinach has passed its peak in some 
districts, but asparagus is just com- 
mencing to come on in quantity. The 
planting of tomatoes is getting under 
way in some favored districts and the 
planting of beans will soon be in full 
swing. Despite the return of many men 
from the armed services overseas farm 
labor is not plentiful, with strikes still 
contributing to the difficult situation. 


BEANS—Dry beans are in continued 
keen demand in this market, but sales 
are few and far between, as holdings are 
limited. Dealers and canners are insis- 
tent that additional stocks are needed 
for immediate use. Stocks in California 
warehouses amounted to 701,168 bags on 
April 1, or slightly larger than a year 


earlier, but less than one half the ten- 
year average. A large part of the hold- 
ings on April ist represented Small 
Whites, owned by canners, and not yet 
delivered, and Limas set aside for mar- 
keting in small packages. The bright, 
warm weather has been favorable for 
field work. 


FRUIT CROPS—Prospects are bright for 
good crops of deciduous fruits this year 
and within a short time all possible 
danger from killing frosts should be at 
an end. Thinning is under way in some 
districts, with apricots receiving consid- 
erable attention. Growers in some sec- 
tions say that apricots seem as good a 
crop as in 1944, when it was of record- 


. breaking size. Peaches have set heavily, 


but it is still too early to estimate the 
size of the pear or apple crop, with any 
degree of certainty. 


SPINACH—The canning of spinach has 
been making good progress but some in 
the trade seem to feel that the output 
will be rather below early estimates 
based on acreage. This has firmed the 
market somewhat and more could be sold 
if available, especially in the No. 2 and 
No. 2% sizes. However, no special ef- 
forts are being put forth by buyers to 
add to purchases. Some buyers have 
specified early deliveries and canners are 
anxious to move out spinach as fast as 
it can be canned. 


ASPARAGUS—AIl canners handling as- 
paragus are now in operation and on this 
item there is likewise a call for early 
deliveries. In some instances, new-pack 
asparagus will be placed on sale at re- 
tail as soon as stocks are received, but 
generally speaking, wholesalers want to 
get their purchases in their possession 
before there are further strikes or hin- 
drances to shipping. A fairly large vol- 
ume of business has been booked, with 
some items in the list quite well sold up. 
The pack is expected to run to All Green 
in about the same proportion as last 
year, when it set a record. 


PINEAPPLE—Hawaiian pineapple con- 
tinues to come through in small lots and 
while this fruit and juice lack much of 
meeting the demand it is so well dis- 
tributed that everyone seems to get a 
little now and then. The new crop is 
reported as coming along in good shape, 
but sizeable shipments of the new sea- 
son’s pack are not to be expected before 
July. Then it will come on with a rush. 
Pineapples have been much less obliging 
than sugar in yielding to planters’ ef- 
forts to stretch the harvest season and 
this once led James D. Dole to observe, 
“No matter when you plant a pineapple 
it will do its level best to ripen on July 
Sist.” 


SHAD ROE—Lovers of California shad 
roe will have difficulty in locating any 
of the canned article this year, as little 
other than a token pack will be made. 
Shad has met with a good demand in the 
fresh fish market, and has been shipped 
outside the State in fairly large quanti- 
ties. he price for both fish and roe have 
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and CUT STRING BEAN FILLER 


For filling whole tomatoes 


JUICE DRAIN. if SHAKER 


JUICE 


— Measures each can full alike without 


crushing 
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more whole and even 
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hand fill 
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been such that canners were not war- 
ranted in operating. 


SALMON—The outlook for the canned 
salmon pack in Alaska is not at all 
promising, with a strike getting under 
way. The Cannery Workers and Farm 
Laborers’ Union and the Alaska Salmon 
Industries, Inc., an association of can- 
nery operators, have been unable to come 
to an agreement on the demand of work- 
ers for a 380 per cent wage increase. 
Cannery workers have ordered picket 
lines thrown around Alaska-bound ves- 
sels at piers in Seattle, the move being 
designed to halt all vessels carrying food, 
machinery and passengers for canneries 
in the territory. This trouble material- 
ized immediately following settlement of 
the Alaskan longshore strike which has 
resulted in a serious shortage of food 
and other commodities in Alaska. 


SARDINES — California sardine fisher- 
men and canners are being urged by 
food Administration officials in Wash- 
ington to make every effort to put up a 
large pack of sardines this season, since 
this is a sorely needed food. Canners 
need little urging, since their regular 
trade is in the market for much larger 
quantities than have been available for 
several years. Spot holdings are snapped 
up whenever offered and a heavy resale 
business would be done if there were 
more offerings. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Canners Get None of the Shrimp—Freezing 
and the Fresh Market Threaten the Canning 
Industry—Oyster Canning Slowed Down 
This Week—Crabs Were Also Off 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Alabama, April 26, 1946 


SHRIMP — Three hundred and_ sixty 
more barrels of shrimp were produced 
last week than the previous one and as 
has been the case for some time, the 
canneries did not get any. They were 
either sold raw.or put in storage, which 
makes the canning equipment in the sea- 


food plants lay idle unless they are can- 
ning oysters. 

If the shrimp pack in future years is 
as light as it has been this season, the 
canneries will have to install freezing 
equipment in their plants and discard 
some of their canning equipment. 

Louisiana produced 2,575 barrels of 
shrimp last week; Alabama, 94 barrels; 
Biloxi, Mississippi, 379 barrels and Gal- 
veston, Texas, 209 barrels. 


OYSTERS—Production of oysters took a 
drop last week over the previous one, as 
3,707 less barrels of oysters were pro- 
duced last week than the previous and 
the canneries received 3,884 less barrels 
of oysters. 


Louisiana produced 13,630 barrels of _ 


oysters last week, including 9,657 bar- 
rels for canning; Alabama _ produced 
1,323 barrels, including 1,100 for can- 
ning and Biloxi, Mississippi produced 
6,549 barrels, all for canning. 

The weather is getting warm now and 
when this happens, the boats have to 
make quicker and lighter trips, as oy- 
sters do not remain fresh very long out 
of the water in warm weather. 


HARD CRABS—Less than half as many 
hard crabs were produced in Louisiana 
and Biloxi, Mississippi, last week than 
the previous one, as 574,310 pounds of 
hard crabs were produced the previous 
week and only 286,230 pounds were pro- 
duced last week. 

Louisiana produced 254,790 pounds of 
hard crabs last week and Biloxi, Missis- 
sippi, 31,440 pounds. 


SPORT FISHERMEN GET RECOGNITION— 
Albert J. Tully, president of the Mobile 
County Sportsmen’s Association an- 
nounced that William L. Anderson, offi- 
cial of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Ser- 
vice would address his association at 
their meeting Thursday night April 25th 
at 7:30 o’clock on the mezzanine floor of 
the Admiral Semmes Hotel here. 

Included among important matters to 
be discussed is a proposed measure to 
tax sports fishermen who catch their own 
bait in nets, and to make sports fisher- 
men observe the closed season on shrimp. 

Many other important measures will 
be brought up for discussion also. 

The Department of Conservation will 
be represented by Ben C. Morgan, direc- 


tor, and W. B. Garner and Fred Stimp- 
son. All interested persons were invited 
to attend the meeting. 


PLENTY SEAFOOD IN COLD STORAGE—The 
total holdings of fish and shell fish in 
the United States on April 1, 1946, was 
83,600,000 pounds, which included 7,917,- 
000 pounds Cod fillets, 3,117,000 pounds 
Mackerel, 7,073,000 pounds Salmon and 
8,737,000 pounds of shrimp. It would 
appear from this that shrimp leads the 
others in quantity in cold storage. 

While the quantity of fish and shellfish 
in cold storage in the United States on 
April 1, 1946, was 438,770,000 more 
pounds than there was on April 1, 1945, 
yet there was a drop of 15,451,000 
pounds from the amount held in cold 
storage on March 1, 1945, which then 
was 99,051,000 pounds and the drop was 
no doubt occasioned by the increased de- 
mand during Lent. 

There were 11,100,000 pounds fish and 
shellfish frozen in March 1946, 6,231,000 
pounds in February 1946 and 6,890,000 
pounds in March 1945. 


LET’S DO IT! 


To help all America live in freedom 
from the tragedy of accidents is the pur- 
pose of a new sound slidefilm entitled 
“For You and Yours,” just completed 
by the National Safety Council. 

Featuring Edward G. Robinson, mo- 
tion picture and radio star, and the 
popular radio song trio, the Dinning 
Sisters, the film dramatically describes 
the fast growing, nationwide safety 
movement and the part the National 
Safety Council, the local safety council 
and other safety organizations play in it. 
The narrator is Vincent Pelletier, well- 
known radio announcer. 

With the death and injury toll from 
accidents mounting, the film presents an 
urgent appeal for everyone to join in a 
united effort to stop the needless waste 
of human life and untold suffering 
caused by accidents. It covers all phases 
of safety—traffic, industrial, home, farm 
and school. 

Further information may be obtained 
from the National Safety Council, Inc., 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Always Dependalle! 


OLD FAITHFUL BRAND 


SEED PEAS 


For Canning and Freezing 


GALLATIN VALLEY SEED CoO. 


BOZEMAN, MONTANA 
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WEST COAST NOTES | 


NEW CANNERY—The Marlo Packing 
Company, headed by Alfred Ansara, is 
erecting a canning plant on Carroll Ave., 
between Phelphs and Newhall Sts., off 
Bayshore Blvd., San Francisco, Calif., 
and this is scheduled to be in operation 
by midsummer. A two-story structure 
of reinforced concrete is being erected 
and some interesting innovations are 
being installed for the handling of foods. 
One of these is the doing away with the 
use of pumps for moving cooked foods 
for canning. Foods will be prepared 
on the first floor and then raised on ele- 
vators to the kitchens on the second floor. 
The cooked foods will then flow by 
gravity back to the first floor for can- 
ning. A _ specialty is to be made of 
canned corned beef hash, meat balls, 
spaghetti, chile beans, tamales, tomato 
and mushroom sauces and _ Spanish 
dishes. Parrot & Co., San Francisco are 
sales agents. 


BACK—Paul Aubineau, popular vice- 
president and sales manager for the 
Barron-Gray Packing Co., San Jose, 
Calif., has returned to firm headquarters, 
after an absence of almost three months. 
After attending the convention at At- 
lantic City he was bitten by the flu bug 
and was compelled to take a rest to 
recuperate from this. 


BUSY—The H. J. Heinz Company has 
a busy program of plant building and 
enlargement on the Pacific Coast. In 
addition to completing a large plant at 


ference was held on the campus, April 
19th and 20th. The program was a 
diversified one, covering such subjects as 
proper varieties, selection, harvesting 
and handling of fruits and vegetables, 
as well as the preparation and pre- 
treatment of these for freezing. Partici- 
pating were experts from the University 
of California and the Western Regional 
Research Laboratory at Albany, com- 
mercial freezers and refrigeration engi- 
neers. Considerable attention was given 
precooked frozen foods. 


CHANGES — Announcement was made 
recently that the Bercut-Richards Pack- 
ing Co., of Sacramento, Calif., has taken 
over the sales of its lines and is building 
up an organization to carry on this 
work. It was this step that led to the 
acquisition by Norman L. Waggoner, 
Inc., San Francisco, of the pioneer Santa 
Clara Packing Company, of Santa Clara, 
Calif. Norman L. Waggoner, Inc., was 
for years sales agent for the Sacramento 
concern. 


ELIMINATE 
NON-PRODUCTIVE TIME 


What would an extra production day 
—or two duys of “Full-blast” produc- 
tion—available at the peak-load pe- 
riod of the tomato season mean? That 
much time—even twice the amount— 
is lost each season, a few minutes ata 
time, with equipment of obsolete de- 
sign. With undependable equipment, 
hours at a stretch may be lost. To 
greater capacity and improved qual- 
ity Langsenkamp construction 
strength for dependable service an 
design to reduce non-productive time 
to a minimum. 


YOU CAN OPERATE AT 
““FULL-BLAST” SPEED 


@ ‘“Full-blast” speed calls for equip- 
ment with endurance, dependabil- 
ity and efficiency—construction that 
has strength and ruggedness for 
continuous peak loads—design that 
cuts time for changes and washups. 
Langsenkamp Production Units 
have these advantages. Whether In- 
diana E-Z-Adjust or Indiana Stand- 
ard-type pulpers, Indiana Paddle or 
Indiana Sanitary Brush finishers, 
extra seasons for hard service prove 
construction strength—reduce 
power cost—indicate ease of oper- 
ation—quick changes and rapid 
cleaning, extra production hours a 


Indiana Paddle 


Finisher 
Improved Sanitary 
Brush Finisher 
Indiana E-Z-Adjust 


Tracy, Calif., it is erecting an addition 
to its warehouse at Seattle, Wash., and 
fitting this up with the latest in labor- 
saving devices. 


season. 


Pulper 
BUY RITE—The Buy Rite Wholesale ew Cooking 
Distributing Co. has been incorporated Langsenkamp Specifications and data with full descrip- 


at Fresno, Calif., to carry on a wholesale Re-heating Unit 


grocery business. The capital stock is 
placed at $75,000 and the incorporators 
are Opal Wilson, Ruth L. Vietti and 
Maxine A. Copeland. 


tion of various Langsenkamp Units in New 
Catalog No. 46 will show why Langsen- 
kamp Equipment is better. 


PROFITS—Pacific American Fisheries, 
Inc., Seattle, Wash., report a net profit | 
of $414,000, or $1.10 a share for the = = 
fiseal year ended February 28, compared ' 
with a net profit of $534,064, or $1.42 a 
share the preceding year. Sales of 
canned salmon during the year totaled 
$6,400,000 compared with $7,100,000 for 
the previous fiscal year. 


BUYS TRUCKS—When Hunt Foods, Inc., 
operating a large plant at Hayward, 
Calif., found difficulty recently in secur- 
ing new trucks it simply purchased a 
trucking concern, the L. K. Patterson 
Trucking Co., of that city, and presto, 
there was a fleet of 28 trucks, with their 
trailers. 


[ANGSENKAMP 


FREEZING CONFAB—Under the auspices 
of the Division of Food Technology, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, Calif., 
a Frozen Food Packers Technology Con- 


227-229 East South St. « INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 


Goon 
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DISTRIBUTORS NOTES 


OHIO DISTRIBUTORS MEET 


The outlook for food supplies and 
OPA developments featured discussions 


SOME PACK STATISTICS 
Compiled by NCA Division of Statistics 
1945 SWEET POTATO PACK 


24/2 24/214 6/10 No. 3 Vac. Total 
/ at the annual convention of the Asso- 
Solid 21,953 431,858 545,358 ciated Wholesale Food Distributors of 
Syrup 3,272 1,067,661 28,826 114,387 1,214,146 Ohio which was held in Columbus, April 
499,181 502,231 23-24. Food distributors from many 
Total UW. Becsesrsoensreren 28,275 1,499,519 120,373 613,568 2,261,735 parts of the State attended the meeting, 


which also attracted a large attendance 
of packers and manufacturers from 
many parts of the country. 


1945 SPINACH PACK 
JOINS BROKERAGE COMPANY 


The 1945 pack of sweet potatoes is by far the largest on record, and totaled 3,074,000 cases 
basis No. 2’s, compared with 1,680,000 cases basis No. 2’s in 1944. 


24/2 24/2% 6/10 Total 
/ D. D. Wright, formerly associated 

New York 45,080 32,670 48,356 126,106 with the Nash-Finch Company, has 
Maryland and Delaware................ 249,777 143,310 184,776 577,863 joine h P -okere 
Texas and Oklahoma... 135,256 65,371 96,058 596,685 ood brokers of Omaha, Nebraska. 
181,387 983,283 1,082,262 2,546,982 
Other States 256,608 146,297 92,897 195,802 SHIPP JOINS LEATHERMAN 

Total 3,720,843 1,610,460 1,940,240 7,271,543 H. A. Shipp, who has had wide experi- 


In addition to the above spinach pack, the pack of turnip greens, mustard greens, and other 
greens totaled 2,619,965 actual cases of which 1,721,479 were 24/2’s; 517,580 were 24/214; and 
380,906 were 6/10’s. 


ence in the grocery field, has joined the 
Leatherman Brokerage Company of 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, and will be 
in charge of retail distribution. 

1945 PUMPKIN AND SQUASH PACK 


JOINS BEALL ORGANIZATION 


eases basis No. 2’s. 


1 Includes 6,180 cases of 24/2’s and 34,796 cases of miscellaneous tin and glass. 
The 1945 Pumpkin and Squash pack of 1,824,675 actual cases is equivalent to 1,849,000 cases 
basis No. 2’s. This compares with the 1944 pack of 2,127,374 actual cases, equivalent to 2,977,000 


BUYS FREEZING PLANT 


In line with an expansion program, 
Associated Frozen Food Packers, Inc., at 
Seattle, Washington, have bought the 
plant of the Pacific Refrigerating Com- 
pany at Kent, Washington, and are im- 
proving plant facilities. 


PLANTING BY PLANE 


Californians have found another use 
for airplanes besides spraying and dust- 
ing. The new job is the fast sowing of 
mustard seed, where fire has denuded hill 
and mountain soils of their chapparal or 
forest cover. Such slopes need some 
quick new root growth to head off rain- 
wash, and the Forest Service has found 
black mustard most suitable. A _ single 
pound contains an estimated 275,000 
seeds. 


NEW OREGON PLANT 


According to present plans about a 
half million dollars will be expended by 
the Spencer Packing Company, Lebanon, 
Oregon, for a factory at Portland, where 
fruits, vegetables, kraut and pickles will 
be processed. Plans call for a two story 
building 125 x 450 feet. 
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CHANGE IN OWNERSHIP 


J. Q. Perdue and C. F. Chandler, Snow 
Hill, Maryland, have bought the Dennis 
& Calkins tomato cannery at Newark, 
Maryland, and will operate under the 
name of Chandler & Perdue. 


REPORTS SALES GAIN 


Food Fair Stores, Inc., reports for the 
twelve weeks ended March 23 sales of 
$21,408,827, as compared with $11,707,- 
280 in the corresponding period a year 
ago. This is an increase of $9,701,280, 
or 82.87%. As of March 23 the company 
had 88 stores in operation, compared 
with 90 at the same time a year earlier. 


FORM NEW COMPANY 


H. E. Hupp, general manager for the 
Bunn Capital Grocery Co., Springfield, 
Ill., for a number of years, has been 
named general manager of the newly- 
organized Sales Associates, with head- 
quarters in Chicago. The new organiza- 
tion is a national selling combine made 
up of 26 food brokerage concerns located 
in various parts of the country, which 
have combined to sell four complete lines 
of branded grocery merchandise. Head- 
quarters are at 444 West Grand Ave. in 
Chicago. 


24/2% 6/10 Total - 
— ~-- F. Brooke Beall, formerly associated 
98,479 with General Foods Sales Co., has joined 
Illinois .... 215,866 19,185 265,051 the business of F. L. Beall & Sons, Mar- 
Iowa and Nebraska ve | ee 44,074 tinsburg, W. Va., food brokers. 
Oregon and Washington.... 149,431 20,105 169,536 
361,509 200,707 603,192! FIRM NAME CHANGED 
Total U. 978,147 305,552 1,324,675 Farnam Brokerage Co., Oklahoma 


City, has changed its firm name_ to 


Farnam-Gowdey Brokerage Co. 


BACK FROM THE WARS 
C. N. Jean has rejoined Jean & Co., 
Anna, Ill., after 18 months service with 
the U. S. Navy. 


SELECTION OF THE 
PROPER SIZE OF 
PALLET 


is the most important 
step in palletizing your 
operation. 
May we design a pallet for 
your particular requirements 


Pallets Incorporated 


Manufacturers of 
ENGINEERED DESIGN PALLETS 
GLENS FALLS, N. Y 


ESTABLISHED 1926 


Arthur Harris 


Export-Import 
Canned & Bottled Foods 
11 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
Tel: BO 9-3238 CABLE: ARTHARRIS 
Reference: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP OF SPOIL- 
AGE TO ROUGH HANDLING AND 
CONTAMINATED COOLING 


WATER 
(Continued from page 8) 
through the lower seam. The condition 
was corrected immediately by equipping 
the line with an automatic cable shut-off 
in case of a can block. 

In another instance, No. 2 cans dis- 
charged from a gravity track through a 
twist and dropped about one foot to the 
first dividing star in a boxer. Fre- 
quently, the cans fell on the point of the 
star rather than in the hollow, and se- 
vere seam dents on both top and bottom 
seams were found in perfect alignment. 
At one time, the divider had slipped side- 
ways so that the can body struck the 
star point. In some instances, the tin 
plate of the body was actually punctured. 

Labelers and casers are built to run 
at optimum speeds in accordance with 
the specifications for the machine. How- 
ever, with ever-increasing demands for 
faster production, even labelers and 
casers have been run faster than their 
rated capacity. In one instance of rec- 
ord, the speed of a boxer was increased. 
Since the cans would not roll down the 
gravity feed track fast enough to keep 
the machine full, the pitch of the feed 
track was increased with an accompany- 
ing increase in the number and severity 
of dents inflicted at this point. Bearing 
in mind that the cans were still wet with 
cooling water, it is not beyond reason 


FOOD 
BROKERS 


giving 


of a 


Non-Conflicting Accounts Solicited 


BUTLER BROKERAGE CO. 


Headquarters: 
Marianna, Florida 
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thorough 
coverage 


prosperous 
territory 


Southwest Georgia 
Southeast Alabama 
Western Florida 


Warehouse Facilities: 


that a few of the dents inflicted were of 
such a nature as to permit leakage. In 
this instance, a positive drive lowerator 
belt was installed to eliminate the 
trouble. 


CONTAMINATED COOLING WATER 


Continuous cooker-cooler units have 
frequently been under investigation in 
connection with excess spoilage. Obvi- 
ously, if the equipment itself is out of 
adjustment and damage is being in- 
flicted, high spoilage rates will result. 
Frequent instances of bacterial build-up 
in the pressure cooling unit have been 
noted, and there is little doubt but what 
this condition contributes considerably 
to the resultant spoilage because the 
cans emerge wet with contaminated cool- 
ing water. Subsequent dents resulting 
from rough handling in the conveyors 
and other automatic handling equipment 
may permit the entrance into the can of 
bacteria-laden water. Then, too, the fact 
that in some instances the cans are 
cooled under pressure may contribute 
slightly in forcing the bacteria through 
slightly loose seams which otherwise 
might withstand the effect of the inter- 
nal vacuum at atmospheric pressure. In 
general, though, it appears that rough 
handling prior or subsequent to the proc- 
ess has a far greater effect than the con- 
tinuous cooker-cooler unit itself. For 
instance, spoilage to the extent of 53 
cans per thousand was being experienced 
in cans which were handled automati- 
cally after emergence from a _ cooker- 


cooler unit. Contaminated water in the 
pressure cooler unit was demonstrated. 
Yet, when cans were caught directly 
upon emerging from the cooler and hand 
stacked for air cooling and drying, the 
spoilage dropped to about one can per 
thousand. The cooler unit was drained 
and sterilized with steam under pressure. 
The next lot of cans, cooled in reason- 
ably bacteria-free water, still showed the 
same wide variation in spoilage rates 
when the automatically handled lots 
were compared with hand cased lots. 
Even cans processed and cooled in still 
retorts showed high spoilage rates when 
conveyed and handled on this automatic 
line, whereas portions of the same lots 
cased by hand from the crate itself 
showed little spoilage. 


The tendency in modern canning prac- 
tices is to produce higher resultant vac- 
uums in canned foods. The reasons are, 
in general, twofold. First, there is an 
increasing appreciation of the benefits 
of exclusion of oxygen from the canned 
product. Better color, flavor and appear- 
ance are attained, and the retention of 
the nutritive value is increased besides a 
reduction of the possibilities of internal 
corrosion. Then too, in the case of liquid 
products, particularly fruit and vege- 
table juices, newer systems are being 
used where flash sterilized products are 
filled into cans which, after a_ short 
holding period, are then cooled with no 
further heat treatment. With these sys- 
tems, it is necessary to fill the cans as 
near the boiling point as possible. 


LEADING CANNERS 


can’t be wrong! 


The “New” BERRY VINER APRON hes been 
in use throughout the country by leading canners. It 
has proven itself worthy in the saving of time and 
labor during the harvesting of peas and lima beans. 
The “New” BERRY VINER APRON can be 
easily installed by two men in 15 minutes. 
MOVAL of ROLLERS is necessary! 
by inserting a slat into a concealed opening. 
for additional information about this remarkable 


“New BERRY VINER APRON. 


STANDARD VINER APRONS CUSTOM MADE CANVAS COVER 
UNDERCARRIER APRONS GREEN CROP LOADER CANVAS 
VINER CURTAINS TARPAULINS 


BERRY CANVAS GOODS, INC. 


123 Delancey Street, 


NO RE- 
Connection is made 
Write 


Manufacturers of 


Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania 
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All this has meant an increase in 
the resultant effect of any rough han- 
dling since there would be a greater 
force tending to draw recontamination 
organisms through any deficiencies in 
the seal created by deformations pro- 
duced by rough handling. This is espe- 
cially true in connection with the spin- 
ner-cooler units which have been in- 
stalled in many of the high-speed juice 
lines throughout the country. Inlets or 
discharge systems which permit the cans 
to receive rough treatment, especially 
by knocking into each other, should be 
adjusted to eliminate the condition. Sev- 
eral instances of spoilage have been di- 
rectly attributable to rough handling and 
denting as cans emerge from the spin- 
ner-coolers. 


In any particular instance of rough 
handling, the effect of the treatment on 
the seam of the can will be in proportion 
to the size of the can and the net weight 
of the contents. Treatment which would 
be entirely acceptable for small cans, 
such as for baby food, might easily lead 
to considerable spoilage in larger size 
eans. No. 10 cans, especially, must be 
handled and conveyed very carefully. 
This is entirely possible. Long gravity 
conveyors have been observed to be en- 
tirely satisfactory for No. 10 cans where 
considerable care has been exercised to 
eliminate all rough spots, and in which 
the cans are not permitted to bump into 
each other. On the other hand, dropping 
No. 10 cans by hand even a few inches 
into retort crates when loading from the 
discharge table of closing machines has 
been definitely shown to promote exces- 
sive spoilage. The seam is disturbed by 
total force exerted by the heavy weight 
of the containers. Automatic handling 
equipment for No. 10 cans must be espe- 
cially inspected for elimination of any 
possibility of rough treatment. 


INSPECT ALL PORTIONS OF 
THE LINE 


It must be realized that, except for a 
few special cases, it is very difficult to 
point to any one spot in an automatic 
filled-can handling system and_ say, 
“There is the source of all of your 
trouble.” Most generally, leakage as a 
result of unusual disturbance of double 
seams wet with cooling water is an ac- 
zumulation of the results of poor adjust- 
ment or poor adaptation throughout the 
entire system. Only a small part of the 
total spoilage may be contributed by any 
one portion of the line. The accumula- 
tion of all the small increments, however, 
may be an appreciable total. It is to 
everyone’s interest to inspect all por- 
tions of each step of an automatic line 
to determine points which might well be 
adjusted to eliminate the possibility of 
distortion of the seams in any degree 
whatsoever. 


Thus, from available evidence it has 
been shown that rough handling prior 
or subsequent to processing may be con- 
ducive to spoilage. There are any num- 
ber of instances in cannery operations 
where rough treatment of cans could 


easily result in spoilage which might 
otherwise be eliminated. Some of these 
can be eliminated by overcoming em- 
ployee indifference or carelessness. Spoil- 
age hazards at other points can be eli- 
minated by proper adjustment or proper 
selection of filled-can handling equip- 
ment. Instances of rough handling of 
filled cans have actually been observed 
wherein: 


(a) Cans have been allowed to splat- 
ter into empty crates from closing ma- 
chine discharge tables; 


(b) Crate bales have been allowed to 
fall and crush or dent cans protruding 
from overfilled crates; 


(c) Crates on overhead monorail trol- 
ley systems have been allowed to crash 
into each other or into solid projections; 


(d) Crates have been dropped into re- 
torts, frequently on the top of an over- 
filled crate; 


(e) Crate dumpers have not operated 
smoothly, and cans have fallen with con- 
siderable force on to each other and on 
to unscrambler tables; 


(f) Cans have fallen on each other in 
being discharged from an unscrambler; 


(zg) Cans have been distorted in the 
boot of an elevator which has been set 
too tightly; 


(h) Cans have been dented in poorly 
adjusted drops and twists, especially as 
they slide onto a cable conveyor where 
the cans bump into each other; 


(i) Cans have been dented and dis- 
torted by line blocks in cable conveyors 
when the cable is allowed to run; 


(j) Cans have been dented on gravity 
runways where sudden stops or sharp 
drops are possible. Bar flight elevators 
at the end of long steep-pitch gravity 
tracks have been observed to produce 
rather severe seam dents; 

(k) Cans have been dented by auto- 
matic casing equipment which was out 
of adjustment; 


(1) Cans have been dented by rough 
treatment in filled carton handling sys- 
tems which permit filled cartons to col- 
lide in chutes, twists, drops, etc. 


It is to be hoped that all such condi- 
tions do not exist in one factory, but 
each of the points brought out has been 
observed in some plant. However, com- 
binations of several of the hazardous 
conditions have been noted. The dents 
or deformations may not be severe 
enough to be noticed particularly, but 
nevertheless, the disturbance at the area 
may have been sufficient to break the 
hermetic seal and permit the relatively 
high internal vacuum to suck in some of 
the water clinging to the seams. 


FACTORS IN SPOILAGE 


The three main factors in spoilage 
resulting from rough handling are: 

1. The condition of the can double 
seams. 


2. Poor operation or poor adaptation 
of the automatic filled-can handling 
equipment. 


3. The presence of cooling water 
highly contaminated with spoilage types 
of microorganisms. 


The quality of the double seam struc- 
ture may vary slightly. Any slight ab- 
normalities in the double seam are mag- 
nified by rough treatment in the pres- 
ence of contaminated cooling water. 
Cans which might be satisfactory under 
ordinary conditions may show a consid- 
erable number of failures under adverse 
conditions. 

Automatic filled-can handling equip- 
ment is a forward step in modern can- 
nery practice. It is just as liable to get 
out of adjustment as a closing machine, 
or for that matter, as a motor car. When 


. operating properly and efficiently, it is 


an asset. When not operating properly, 
it may become a liability. 


Contaminated cooling water is more 
prevalent than one might suspect. Proper 
cooling water control, especially in ca- 
nals and recirculating systems, is neces- 
sary to prevent bacterial build-up. Large 
supplies of fresh water, exclusion of ex- 
traneous organic material, temperature 
control and controlled chlorination, when 
advisable, will provide conditions in cool- 
ing water which will afford a minimum 
possibility of resultant spoilage even if 
some latitude exists in proper seam for- 
mation and/or in the automatic filled- 
can handling equipment. This is not 
meant to imply in the least that chlori- 
nated cooling water will allow for poor 
can structure or assembly or will offset 
any rough treatment of cans. It does 
mean, however, that if every effort is 
made by the management to provide the 
best seam structure possible and to make 
every effort to insure that abuse of cans 
is eliminated by proper selection and 
proper operation of automatic handling 
equipment, highly contaminated cooling 
water will be less likely to offset the 
gains made. 

In reviewing the points covered in this 
consideration of the relationship of spoil- 
age to rough handling in the presence of 
contaminated cooling water, certain 
facts are evident. These are sum- 
marized: 

Spoilage, in general, has increased 
where automatic filled-can handling sys- 
tems have replaced hand casing directly 
from crates. 

Rough handling of cans is especially 
dangerous when the cans are wet with 
highly contaminated cooling water. 

Many installations of automatic filled- 
can handling equipment are improperly 
adapted for the purpose intended. 

Many automatic filled-can handling 
units are not properly adjusted to mini- 
mize can abuse. 

Automatic filled-can handling equip- 
ment is and has been essential to the 
production of canned foods and as such 
will continue to be used. 

Every attempt should be made by all 
concerned to minimize spoilage through 
proper adjustment of seams, elimination 
of all possibilities of can abuse from 
automatic lines and, where advisable, 
controlling the bacterial count of cooling 
water by chlorination. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
count initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
cffer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—B.C. S.S. Crusher with splashproof motor; No. 
5 and 10 B.C. Semi-automatic Corn and Pea Fillers; Rotary 
Blanchers; Ayars and M & § Fillers; Olney Pea Washer; Kyler 
. Labelers and Boxers; Electric Motors from 2 to 75 H.P.; S/J 
Copper Kettles; Gooseneck Elevators; High Pressure Pumps; 
Bean Snippers, all makes. Canning Machinery Exchange, Plain- 
view, (West) Texas. 


FOR THE BEST in new and used food equipment. 3 FMC 
Horizontal 2 Crate Retorts 42” x 102”; 8 used Copper Jacketed 
300 gal. Kettles (90#), 30 day delivery. on new Stainless Ket- 
tles; Drying Equipment of every type; Grinders; Mills; Chop- 
pers; Slicers; Cutters; Mixers; Pulpers; Juice Extractors; 
Finishers; Labelers for Bottles, Jars and Cans; Filling, Carton- 
ing and Packaging Equipment. We pay good prices for your 
used equipment. First Machinery Corp., 819 E. 9th St., New 
York 9, N. Y. (After April 30 at 157 Hudson St., New York.) 


FOR SALE—Two Stainless Steel 18-8 Tanks, 6 ft. diameter 
7'8” deep, #4 finish inside and outside, with 21%” outlet, 3 way 
valve complete with controls and 60-42 Copper Koils manufac- 
tured by F. H. Langsenkamp Company. These two tanks are 
brand new and have never been used. Adv. 4669, The Canning 
Trade. 


FOR IMMEDIATE SALE—One new “Lifetime” 100-gallon 
Stainless Steel Steam Jacketed Kettle, stainless inner and outer 
jacket, can be shipped immediately, tested to 90 lbs. working 
pressure, complete with stand, quick-opening gate valve, and 
approved safety valve; also five used Copper Steam Jacketed Ket- 
tles, 50 to 150-gallon capacity; Ermold Liquid National, World, 
and Liquid O & J Rotary Automatic Labelers; Jumbo Automatic 
Crowner; Heil 20th Century Bottle Rinser and Bottle Washing 
Machines; can be inspected on our floor immediately and 
shipped in 24 hours. Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Main St., 
Buffalo 14, N. Y. Phone AMherst 2100. 


_FOR SALE—Used Crowning Machine, in good working con- 
dition. Must be moved. Adv. 4670, The Canning Trade. 
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CONVEYOR FOR SALE—New Roller Wheel Gravity Case 
Conveyor, complete with stands and curves. Can be shipped 
immediately. Adv. 4671, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Cheap, one Sprague Sells Syruper, six pocket 
bronze bowl and moving parts. Now located in Florida. Adv. 
4672, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1 25 HP, 60 cycle, 3 phase, 1160 RPM, Serial 
No. 3944, Westinghouse Motor, complete with type A Starter 
and Cutler-Hammer Safety Switch, good as new; 1 #6 Sharples 
Centrifuge Serial No. 2661355 with tinned bowl and 3 HP, 60 
cycle, 3 phase motor; 1 500 gal. glass-lined Pfaudler Vacuum 
Pan, complete with Vacuum Pump and Condenser; 1 Worthing- 
ton 8 x 12 x 12 No. 907620 Wet Vacuum Pump, steam driven; 
1 McGowan 6 x 10 x 10 Wet Vacuum Pump, steam driven; 
1 Howe Crane Suspension Scale, 5000 lb. capacity, never been 
used; 1 Tomato Soak Washer with continuous belt and elevator, 
Washer inside width 28” and length 10’, equipped with steam 
lines for hot water. All this equipment in good condition and 
may be purchased at reasonable price. Adv. 4674, The Canning 
Trade. 


FOR SALE—3250 ft. 14” Amber 4 ply 24 oz. Rubber Conveyor 
Belt, good eondition; Set #1 Eastern change parts for FM 
Handpack Filler; Screen for Onley Washer %” for W. K. Corn, 
complete; 2 Ayars Hot Water Exhausters for 2, 2%; 1 Zastrow 
Vapor Exhauster for 2, 2%; 2 row Farquhar Band Way Planter 
for Snap and Lima Beans, Corn, ete., on rubber; 1 CRCO #4 
Pregrader, like new. Littlestown Canning Co., Littlestown, Pa. 


FOR SALE—6 Horizontal Retorts 42” x 102”, with 18 Crates, 
in good condition. Mrs. M. Manning, 801 S. Clinton St., Balti- 
more 24, Md. 


CONVEYING AND PICKING TABLES—Floor-to-Floor 
Conveyors, $395.00; Vibrating Screens for cannery waste de- 
watering, for root vegetable cleaning, sizing and grading, 
$495.00; 15 ton Truck Scales, $450.00; 20 ton Truck Scales, 
$510.00. Thousands used throughout U. S. Bonded Scale Co., 
11 Bellview, Columbus 7, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—2 Goose Neck Elevators; 1 Boot Bucket Ele- 
vator; 1 Robins Steam Hoist, excellent condition, $150.00; 1 
5 H.P. Steam Engine, $50.00. Whiteford Packing Co., White- 
ford, Md. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4662, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—350 ft. of either riveted or detachable No. 452 


Pintle Chain with D-5 right attachment links every sixth link, 


and 350 ft. with D-5 left attachment links. This is the type 
chain used on Food Machinery Corporation boot and bucket 
conveyors. Beutel Canning Co., Bay City, Mich. 


WANTED—4 150 or 200 gallon Steam Jacketed Stainless 
Steel Kettles. Please give full details, also size of valve open- 
ing. Irelands Chili Co., Wichita Falls, Tex. 


WANTED—1 Fully Automatic Labeling Machine of recent 
make for glass jars. Adv. 4675, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—1 Lewis Improved Cutter, in good condition. In 
reply give full details of condition, price asked, ete. Adv. 4677, 
The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—500 and 100 gallon Puree Tanks and Coils; 24/2 
Electric Boxer. Jacksonville Canneries, Jacksonville, Tex. 
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FOR SALE — FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Modern Citrus Juice and Segment Plant now 
in operation. In Florida. Reasonable. Adv. 4640, The Canning 
Trade. 


FOR SALE—Modern Canning Plant, with latest new type 
equipment. Capacity 1000 cases per day. Plant has been in 
operation 20 years. Adv. 4660, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE — SEED 


FOR SALE—500 pounds Hybrid Shoepeg White Sugar Corn 
Seed, treated. Samples on request. Sell all or part. 20c per 
pound. G. W. McComas & Co., Monrovia, Md. 


FOR SALE—2400# Round Pod Wax Bean Seed; 1100# 
Sensation #1066 Refugee Green Bean Seed; 400-45 gallon 
used Fir Barrels in good condition. Friday Canning Corp., New 
Richmond, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Seed. 250 bu. Tendergreen Beans; 160 bu. 
Stringless Green Pod; 80 bu. Round Pod Kidney Wax; 250 bu. 
Associated Alaska Peas. Lineboro Canning Co., Lineboro, Md. 
Phone: Hampstead 126 J. 


FOR SALE—Seed. 220 bu. Rogers Cleveland Alaska; 40 bu. 
Asgro R.P.K. Wax; 18 bu. Rogers Sensation #1 Wax. Littles- 
town Canning Co., Littlestown, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Tendergreen Bean Seed, Rogers Bros. grown. 
Handy for shipment to South Atlantic growers. Land O’ The 
Sky Mutual Assn., Inc., Waynesville, N. C. 


FOR SALE — PLANTS 


FOR SALE—Vegetable Plants. Cabbage plants now ready: 
Copenhagen Market, Marion Market (yellows resistant) and 
Goldenacre. Shipments by express or truck loads. Wire or 
write for samples and prices. Tomato plants, from Certified 
(treated) seeds, April 25 through June. Carlots or less. Our 
35 years experience is at your service. J. P. Councill Co., 
Franklin, Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—AIl kinds of canned foods. Please submit prices 
and samples. Interstate Bedding Co., 527 S. Wells St., Chicago, 
Ill. 


WANTED—AII kinds of canned foods. Please submit all 
offers to: John Minervini, 406 Jefferson St., Hoboken, N. J. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Superintendent and Production Manager. Capable 
full charge large fruit packing plant. Permanent position, ex- 
cellent salary, opportunities, aggressive, experienced man. State 
in detail previous employers, experience, education and training, 
references, other qualifications. Adv. 45100, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Plant Superintendent to be in complete charge 
of factory operation of large canning plant located in the City 
of Baltimore. Must have experience in supervising all phases of 
canned food production, including personnel supervision. In 
addition to experience in the canning of Spinach, Stringless 
Beans, Peas, Corn, Tomatoes, Beets, Carrots and the general line 
of vegetables, knowledge of manufacturing tomato products and 
other specialties is required. Food technology education helpful. 
Old established firm, excellent opportunity for the right man. 
Good salary for a good man. Write, furnishing complete state- 
ment of your knowledge and experience in the canning of foods 
up to date, reference, age and when services are available. 
Adv. 45107, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Plant Foreman to assume complete charge of 
extensive canning operation, preserving and sundry operations. 
Located in the Southwest. Good salary and percentage deal in 
addition. Adv. 4665, The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Plant or Production Manager, young 
and aggressive; 12 years experience installation, operation and 
management vegetables, seafoods, citrus juices. Good references. 
Available August 1. Salary and bonus. Adv. 4676, The Can- 
ning Trade. 


Prepare For Harvest Now ! 


Take no chances 
USE THE BEST 
prices submitted upon request 
RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MURFREESBORO, F tt NORTH CAROLINA 


THE BOOK YOU NEED!!! 
“fq Complete Course in Canning” 


New Edition Ready about June 1 
Published by THE CANNING TRADE 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING EQUIPMENT 


rus Comoran w Westminster, Md. 
— CUTTERS—TRIMMERS— CLEANERS 


KERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 
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MORRAL DOUBLE CORN HUSKER 
With Steel Husking Rolls 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 
Either Single or Double Cut 


MORRAL COMBINATION 
CORN CUTTER 
for Whole Grain or Cream Style Corn 


The fastest and easiest adjusted 
machines manufactured 


Write for Catalogue and further particulars 
MORRAL BROTHERS, INC., Morral, Ohio 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


“TOMMY-GUN” REPLY 


An American soldier in England, born and bred in the south- 
ern state of Texas, was attempting to give a group of British 
Tommies some idea of the size of the United States. 

“Why, you can board a train in mah state of Texas at dawn,” 
he said, ‘‘and twenty-four hours later you’ll still be right thar 
in Texas.” 

“Yes, I see,” said one of the Tommies doubtfully, “but what 
does that prove? We’ve got trains like that here, too.” 


EARLY HARVEST 

A long wisp of artificial grain was the ornament on a girl’s 
hat in the streetcar. It was placed horizontally, and it was 
tickling the face of a man who sat next to the wearer. Soon 
it came to rest in his ear. 

The man took a huge claspknife from his pocket and began 
stroking it in the palm of his hand. 

“Oh, what are you going to do?” cried the girl. 

“Tf them oats get in my ear again, miss,” replied the victim, 
“there’s going to be a harvest.” 


MARRIED LAFF 


His wife, determined to cure him of his evil ways, with the 
aid of a sheet and an electric torch transformed herself into a 
fair resemblance of a ghost. She went in and shook the 
drunkard. 

“Wash that?” murmured the toper. 

“This is the devil,” came the answer in sepulchral tones. 

“Shake hands, old horsh; I married your sister.” 


FURNISHING THE LEAD 


The new vicar was surprised as he entered the vestry to see 
the verger, who was counting the collection, take half a crown 
from the plate and put it in his pocket. 

The remonstrance which seemed imminent was checked by 
the ready explanation: “That’s the half crown, sir, I’ve led off 
with these thirty years and more.” 


“Why are you limping?” 

“Went horseback riding yesterday.” 
“Did you fall off?” 

“No. I wish I had.” 


THE FULL EXTENT 
“What would I get,” inquired the man who had just insured 
his property against fire, “if this building burned down 
tonight?” 
“I would say,” replied the agent, “about ten years.” 


NOT SO “THICK” 

Political Speaker: “I’m pleased to see this dense crowd here 
tonight.” 

Voice (from the back): “Don’t be too pleased. We ain’t all 
dense.” 

“Why are you crying?” 

“Father called mother a waddling goose.” 

“Well?” 

“Mother called father a stupid ass.” 

“But why are you crying?” 

“Well, what am I?” 


GRIT MISPLACED 
“So you complain of finding sand in your soup?” 
siz.” 
“Did you join the Army to serve your country, or complain 
about the soup?” 
“To serve my country, sir—not to eat it.” 
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THREE STARS ou 
our BATTLE FLAG 


“CONTINUED 
EXCELLENCE” 


PHILLIPS PACKING CO., IN 


Peace-Time Packers of 59 Varieties 
of Phillips Delicious Canned Foods 


CAMBRIDGE, MARYLAND 


BERLIN CHAPMAN 


ARE MORE 


. Some canners have successfully ele- 
vated peas through 1600 ft. of tubing 
without damaging the peas. Peas can be 
elevated before or after blanching. Can 
also be used for beans, whole grain, 
corn, etc. Entire system including pump, 
can be thoroughly sterlized under press- 
ure of hot steam up to 260 degrees F. 
Motor or belt driven. . » » Write Berlin 
Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 


CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 
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At left: Hand made basket with heavy keg hoop. At right: Machine 
made basket with heavy keg top hoop, also furnished with flat veneer hoop. 


TOMATO 
FIELD BASKETS 


“Scientifically Built to Last Longer’ 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PLANTERS MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
PORTSMOUTH VIRGINIA 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


Gamse LITHOGRAPHING Co.INc. 


GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading houses 
that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


BASKETS (Wood) Picking 
Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C 


BOOKS, on canning, formulae, etc. 
The Canning Trade, Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKING MACHINERY 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

General Machinery Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 

CANNERY SUPPLIES 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corp., Hoopestown, III. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

CANNERS MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Burt Machine Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls. N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corp., Hoopestowmn, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohic. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
LaPorte Mat and Mfg. Co., LaPorte, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Company, Westminster, Md. 

CANS 
American Can Company, New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

CANVAS GOODS. 
Berry Canvas Goods, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

INSURANCE 
Canner’s Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Inc., Chicago. Ili 
Food Industries Federation, Chicago 26, Ill. 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City, 6, Mo. 


LABELS 

Gamse Lithographing Co., Baltimore, Md. 

R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 

United States Printing & Lithograph Co., Cincinnati, Ohic 
PEA HULLERS AND VINERS 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


SALT 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City ; 


SEASONINGS 

Basic Vegetable Products Co., Vacaville, Cal 
SEED 

Associated Seed Growers, Inc.. New Haven, Conn. 

Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 

Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 

Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, II. 

Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 

S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 
SEED TREATMENT 

Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

United States Rubber Company, New York City 
SUGAR 

Corn Products Sales Co., New York City 

VINER APRONS. 
Berry Canvas Goods, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PEA GRADERS 
PEA CLEANERS 
SAMPLE GRADERS 
CLEAN-UP HULLERS 
TOMATO WASHERS & SCALDERS 
CORN CLEANERS 
CORN TRIMMERS 
SPINACH WASHERS 
ASPARAGUS PACKER 


All of our usual construction. Let us have your 
inquiries for these and ‘any special machines. 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT CO. 


‘*The Original Grader House’’ 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE, 
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for Every Canning Need 


The House of ROBINS 
offers a great line of 
Canning Machinery and 
Supplies designed and 
built to give the great- 
est practical service 
and efficiency for pack- 
ers of fruits and veg- 
etables. Prompt ship- 
ment and immediate at- 
tention to your require- 
ments have enabled us 
to build our business 
solidly on the confi- 
dence of canners every- 
where. No matter where you are, we can serve you. 


ROBINS IMPROVED STRINGiESS 
BEAN CUTTER 
Equipped with automatic feed 
hopper. Large capacity. Specially 
constructed hopper permits cuttina 
exceptionally large quantity 
Beans pass under cutting head in 
loose form and not in bunches. 
Standard head cuts 1” pieces. 

Special heads to order. 


ROBINS GRADING TABLE 


Equipped with an apron of con- 
tinuous metal slats 30 inches wide, 
overall length 7 feet. Capacity up 
to 10 tons per hour. Furnished for 


belt or motor drive. 


ROBINS PERFORATED 
CRATES 
Made of heavy steel plates 
to give maximum service. 
This style prevents damage 
to small cans. Welded 
construction; few repairs 
needed. Welded heavy 
top and bottom rings. 


ROBINS ROLLER INSPECTION 
TABLE 


All metal, welded construction; 
equipped with ball bearing steel 
rollers. Furnished for belt or motor 
drive. 


S & COMPANY, Inc. 
ALTIMORE, MD., U.S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF CANNING EQUIPMENT 
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“HAMILTON-KRUSE”’ 


© The No. 301 Hamilton-Kruse 
Body Flanger is the last word 
in precision can making ma- 
chinery. A 6 pocket high speed 
machine—rigid for accuracy— 
equipped with roller bearings 
for running ease and durability. 
Slide cylinders ground and pol- 
ished to close tolerance. All 
operating mechanism running 
in bath of oil. Fine adjustment 
for rotors, individual fine adjust- 
ment for each flanging slide, mo- 
tor mounted within base, V belt 
with secondary gear and pinion 
drive. Operating speed 300 to 
350 per minute. 


CAPACITY 
2" to 44’ Diameter 
2” to 8” Height 


Also available in same style is 
the No. 201-4 pocket machine 
for small cans with output up to 
200 per minute and the No. 
302-4 pocket machine for gal- 
lon cans with output 150 per 
minute. 
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FOR HIGHEST 
EFFICIENCY 


% For complete information and specifications write to... 

Roland H. Johnson—Sales Manager —Can Machinery Dept. 
General Machinery Corporation, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Chicago Office—Daily News Building, 400 W. Madison, Chicago, Illinois 


SUBSIDIARIES— 


THE HOOVEN, OWENS, RENTSCHLER COMPANY e THE HAMILTON PRESS & MACHINERY COMPANY 


THE NILES TOOL WORKS COMPANY e THE UNITED WELDING COMPANY 
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